



Next year. Next year. Next year. 
What’s wrong with this year? 



Go ahead. Do it. Do it all. And do it now. 

Do Paris in the spring. Paint London Town 
red. Get carried away by Rome. Because this i.s 
Youryear for Europe. 

And we’li take you there, to those dreams 
you've always had. To gardens, to galleries, to 
festivals galore. To casinos, to cafes, to Cannes. 
To feasts, to fests. to fiestas. To beaches, to bal- 
lets. to Basques in Bayonne. 

Consider how easy we make it all. Wc take off 
for Europe from 17 U. S. cities, coast to coast. 
We fly straight through to 27 European cities, 
twice as many as anyone else. We can give you as 
many as 20 cities for the price of one, with our 


Extra Cities Plan. And once the season’s under 
way. we’ll fly to Europe as many as 23 times a 
day. En route, you can enjoy Thcatre-in-lhe-Air . 
Ten great shows in one. including a fine film, it's 
now playing on most of our flights to Europe. Ail 
this, and cui.sinc in the grand manner of Maxim’s 
of Paris, too. 

So see a Pun Am Travel Agent or call on us. 
And fly the very best there is. It’s a good feeling. 
All the way. 

Worlds most experienced airline 

FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 

FIRST ON THE PACIFIC FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 




Our escalators go faster 
than any other insurance 
company’s escalators 
do* 


We aren't the biggest insurance' 
company, or the loudest, nor 
will we promise you everything. 
But our escalators do go faster. 
(Speeds the processing of your 
claim, among other things.) 

So what else do you get for sure 
with The St. Paul? 

You get here-today<and«here-to> 
morrow. When you need us, you 
know we'll be around; we're in 
our second century of paying in 
full. 

You get solvency. This matters 
to you as much as to us. Maybe 
more. 

You get accuracy. Being as 
human as you are, we find 
nothing individually more frus- 


trating than a big company's [ 
dumb mistakes. So we've in- I 
stalled a superior computer sys- I 
tern which cuts down on dumb 
mistakes. | 

You get service. Our whole op- 
eration is designed, like the 
hopped-up escalators, to move 
right along for your comfort and 
convenience. 

If the best is none too good for 
you. think about The St. Paul 
next time you want Insurance. 
Any kind. 

And if you're ever out our way. 
come ride our fast escalators. 

•vVe think. 


World's Quietest Insurance Company? 
Some people call us that, because 
we didn't advertise for 100 years 
or so. But we re trying to remedy 
that situation. And our agents will 
talk — look m the Yellow Pages. 


THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 



S4ffsnff you atoune Iho world. . around the cloolr 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Lite Irtsurance Company 
St. Paul. Minnesota 55102 


The Hertz girl as seen by 




Her Mother. 


Her boy friend. 



Herself. 


Her Customers. 


When our customers look at a Hertz girl and see a car. that's a 
compliment. It means they're taking us, our cars, and our serv- 
ice for granted. 

Which means we can't take anything for granted. 

We have to do everything humanly possible to make sure the 
new Ford or other car you rent from us is as perfect as it can be. 

That’s not all. 


If your flight happens to be fogged in and you land late, we 
make sure the car you reserved is there. Waiting. No matter 
what time it is. 

That’s our job. And if we're doing it right, nobody is supposed 
to notice us. 

But you try to tell that to a pretty girl. 

Harder still. Try telling it to her mother. 


Let Hertz put you in the driver's seat. ( Isn't that where you belong?) 


HERTZ 
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Next week 

THE NO. i MAN on ihc Chi- 
cago Black Hawks is trying 
harder than ever Ihis year to 
keep his team No. 1 in ihc 
league standings, as well as a 
favoriie Tor the Stanley Cup. 

LABRADOR SMOKY is the 
new national licld-irial cham- 
pion. A photo essay shows 
him in exciting action and ex- 
plains how TraincrColion Per- 
shall brought him to the lop. 

A FAMILY OF NOVICES 
goes 10 the mouniains to find 
out what all the ski noise is 
about and discovers that most 
of its members arc cither too 
liiilc or too late. By Jack Olsen. 


PERMISSION IS STRtCtl.V PROIIIBI IEI> 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


This was one of those weeks for sta- 
tistics. The U.S. Goif Association re- 
vealed that on an average day the spiked 
shoes of players make 2,419.200 im- 
pressions on the greens of a single golf 
course {pugv 6). Then a research re- 
port reminded us that hy the year 2000 
Americans will have 500 billion more 
leisure hours than they have now, T/ie 
A>h' York Times said 120.000 people 
had crammed their way into the city's 
boat show on its opening weekend and 
Tin’ li-'iill Slreef Jouriini carried a full- 
page ad headlined: “Hattcras Yacht 
Company has made new highs in. . . 

Add up (or multiply) all this seem- 
ingly disparate information and one 
suddenly is faced with several 7.iUion 
spike marks, a continent covered with 
sailcloth and the feeling that investing 
in sport today is like investing in the 
horseless carriage 60 years ago— you 
may go broke, but you are sure run- 
ning in the right direction. 

In the recent past we reported on the 
business of sport (SI. Dec. 21, 1964), 
and we i>ccasionally have lifted an 
admonitory finger when certain entre- 
preneurs tried to change the name of 
the game to money. In most cases, how- 
ever. sport and money mix well, as at- 
tested to by four articles in this issue. 
Beginning on page 52 is a profile of 
John Galbreath. one of the biggest 
sports investors of all. I.ong ago he 
paid S4(X) for a horse named Tommy 
Boy because he wanted to breed polo 
ponies, and not so long ago he rented 
the stud services of Ribot for S 1.350.- 
000. which may or may not be within 
the President's anti-inflationary guide- 
lines. Galbreath pul slightly more than 
S5 million into his Darby Dan rac- 
ing stable, which sometimes wins, and 
slightly less than S5 million into the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, which is another 
story. He has also helped recruit foot- 
ball and basketball players for Ohio 
Slate — Jerry Lucas, to name one. 

Then there is modest Sol Lamport 
(p/igc26), who quietly talked his family 


textile company into risking $250,000 
in a sailcloth venture. He would have 
been ruined if the project had failed. 
Instead, the sailcloth division became 
the biggest moneymaker at Alexander 
Lamport & Bro., and Sol has now set 
up his own sailmaking business. 

On page 18 we examine what has 
come to pass since 1959 when a man 
named Joseph Armand Bombardier be- 
gan manufacturing a strange vehicle 
called a snowmobile. In his first year 
he turned out 300. This year he will 
produce about 20.000. and some com- 
panies with familiar names like John- 
son, Evinrude and American Machine 
and Foundry have entered the field. 

Finally there is an assessment of the 
golf boom in three Florida counties 
(page 30), where millions of dollars 
have gone into the building of 54 new 
courses in six years. Any day now. it 
seems, you w-ill be able to drive from 
Palm Beach to Miami in a golf cart. 

Our editors tell me that they did not 
set out to make this a "business issue.” 
As originally conceived, the stories I 
have mentioned shaped up as a study of 
a sportsman-horseman, a close-up of a 
picturesque landlubber who caters to 
yachtsmen, an adventure in the Rockies 
and a color essay on beautiful golf 
courses. 

But business simply can't be exclud- 
ed these days. At the turn of the century 
U.S. investment capital tended toward 
railroads, utilities, transit systemsand so 
forth. Now a lot of it looks toward the 
fulfillment of those billions of leisure 
hours. Whatever booms and whatever 
busts. SI will continue to report who 
is doing what in the inextricably in- 
terwoven fields of games and money- 
We are sure that you want to know 
when a Galbreath falls prey to Pirates. 
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SCORECARD 


WHO-8 BEEN READING MV PLAYBOOK? 

For those who might have wondered 
why Papa Bear was making such a splash 
in the porridge about Defensive Coach 
George Allen's defection to the Rams, 
an examination of George Halas' legal 
action against Los Angeles is helpful. 

Halas, it appears, is not solely con- 
cerned with losing the knowledge, skill 
and team spirit Allen had acquired 
through his association with the Bears. 
More specifically, he asserts that Allen 
has in his possession "the Bears De- 
fense Manual Number Two, the Bears 
Defense Textbook NumberTwo, and nu- 
merous motion picture films of plays.” 
Allen, in other words, can jump his con- 
tract and go coach any Peewee League 
team he wants, but those classroom aids 
are not going to leave the state of Illinois 
without a court fight. 

Halas’ complaint is particularly inter- 
esting in view of the long-standing ru- 
mor that Allen — who coached defense 
for the Rams before coming to the Bears 
— was hired by Halas largely because 
of the information he could bring from 
L.A. In fact, one Chicago reporter, dur- 
ing a visit to Bear offices, noticed one 
playbook marked with Ram identifi- 
cation and another identified as Billy 
Wade's Los Angeles plays. 

LEMONS AND ICE 

Memphis State and Oklahoma City U.. 
which have the kind of basketball rivalry 
that brings to mind the Punic Wars, had 
not piayed for several seasons. That was 
about how long it took to stanch the 
bleeding. Recently, however, the two 
again met at Memphis, with predictable 
results. 

Oklahoma City Coach Abe Lemons, 
usually noted for his Will Rogers dispo- 
sition. drew three technical fouls for rag- 
ing at the officiating. A Memphis fan 
was ejected for throwing ice at the enemy 
bench. Players exchanged a number of 
nasty names. After the game Lemons 
stepped briefly into the Memphis team 
bus to warn the Tigers never to show 


their faces in Oklahoma City. As for 
himself, he said, he would never return 
to Memphis with anything except his B 
team. 

Still and alt. it did not compare with 
previous years. Lemons once chased a 
Memphis fan into the stands, and one 
year an Oklahoma City follower became 
enraged at the Memphis State broad- 
caster's version of events. He assaulted 
the announcer on the spot. leaving the 
radio audience fascinated by mysterious 
grunts and scuffling sounds. 

PITCHERS FOR TODAY'S CAME 

Johnny Sain of the Minnesota Twins, re- 
garded by many as the best pitching 
coach in baseball, says the time isn't far 
off when major league games will be 
worked by three three-inning pitchers, 
"it's a lot easier to find six three-inning 
pitchers than it is to find two who can 
go nine regularly.” says Sain. "Even now, 
if a pitcher has a five-run lead in the sev- 
enth and has allowed only three or four 
hits, no manager will hesitate to pull 
him between innings if he looks to be 
losing his edge. There's always someone 
in the bullpen who can be strong for the 
last three." 

Think what that will do to batters. 
Shoot, think what it will do to bettors. 
Can’t you see the daily betting line now? 
If Grant-Pascual-Stigman, 6-5; if Grant- 
Kaat-Worthington, 11-10; if Grant- 
Merritt-Perry. 13-10; if. . . . 

FOR THE BIRDS 

Phillip Brown recently was appointed 
the new editor of Shoaling Times, an 
English hunting magazine. 

For the previous 17 years. Mr. Brown 
had been employed by the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds. 

MAKE THEM PLAY 

Heads snapped up around the banquet 
table at Spring Branch (Texas) High 
School when after-dinner speaker Gene 
Stallings suggested making athletics 
compulsory. 


"I hear a mama tell me she wants her 
son to play football, but she doesn’t 
want to make him play,’’ the Texas 
A&M coach told his startled audience. 
"Well, 1 don't agree with that. 1 think 
he ought to be made to play. Kids don’t 
like to go to school, but we make them, 
because education is good for them. Ath- 
letics is good for them, too. It doesn’t 
have to be football, but a boy should 
compete in something, because athletics 
is just about the last place left where 
discipline is taught." 

REFORM 

Missouri’s professional wrestlers, the 
State sports commission has decreed, 
will in future conduct themselves with 
more decorum. Under the commission- 
ers’ reform, participants henceforth will 
not be allowed to; wrestle in the aisles, 
hurl opponents from the ring, carry or 
wear into the ring any object to be used 
as a gouge or bludgeon, or hammer an 
opponent’s head against the metal ring 
posts. 

The commission acted under special 
urging by Commissioner Mike Clock of 
Columbia because things seemed to be 
getting a bit out of hand. Cleek hap- 
pened to be present in Kansas City when 



the Mongolian Stomper, William Ro- 
manoff, appeared to bite Cowboy Bob 
Ellis squarely in the middle of the fore- 
head. Clock decided that this was a 
breach of taste and ordered the exhibi- 
tion halted — an end accomplished only 
by the intervention of 10 policemen. 

Cleek was also present in St. Louis 
when Dick the Bruiser Afilis, up against 

conlinutd 
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SCORECARD eoiillnurd 

Bobby Managoff. abruptly departed the 
ring and overturned the tabic at which 
CIcek was sitting. "It fell on my foot." 
CIcck complained later. The Bruiser then 
wrenched a teg off the table and went 
after Managoff. who wrestled it away. 
The Bruiser thereupon resumed the fray 
with two chairs. 

The commission threw pro wrestling's 
book at the Bruiser. It fined him S25. 

PUPPY DOC TAILS 

What can a coach say when his team, 
undefeated in 22 straight games, gets 
beaten in a big bowl game by a team 
few thought should have been in the 
bowl in the first place? Well, if he is 
.Arkansas' 1 rank Broyles, he can quote 
the letters he has been receiving. 

"The Ra/orbacks are the best thing 
that ever happened to Arkansas," one 
young correspondent assured Broyles, 
"and without you it would hardly have 
been possible, although I'm sure the 
players helped." 

"I had so much confidence in you 
and the team," wrote a 12-ycar-old girl. 
"I bet my Barbie Doll Dream House 
which I got for Christmas. 1 started cry- 
ing after the game was over. The per- 
son 1 bet said she wouldn't take it. That 
helped, but 1 was crying thinking of 
Bobby Crockett, Bobby Burnett. Jon 
Brittenum. you and the rest of the team, 
all disappointed maybe more than 1 
was." 

Along with the heartwarmers came 
one gift for the banquet circuit, from an 
ll-year-old Dallas boy: "I think you 
goofed, really goofed, when you let LSU 
win. 1 was very mad. Very. I was and 
still am a loyal fan of yours but let's 
sec some w inning." 

SINGLE-POLE SLALOM 

I or years f rench National Ski Coach 
I lonorc Bonnet has dreamed of a simpli- 
fied, single-pole slalom. Last week the 
world's best women skiers tried out his 
idea at Grindclwald in the Swiss Alps. 
They zigged to the left of 23 blue poles 
and zagged to the right of 23 red 
poles. Afterward, their reactions zig- 
zagged loo. "Mfrwi/lciix, Jonm/ahh-," 
cried Maricllc Goitschel, who won. 
"No good." said Nancy Grccnc, who 
finished second. "Much loo easy." 

Austria's Edith Zimmermann liked it 
and didn't like it, "It's more elegant and 
harmonious." she said. "You can attack. 
But the course wasn't dilficult enough." 
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"I deliberately made it easy the first 
time." Bonnet replied. He added that 
the single-pole slalom "opens the way 
to the parallel slalom where two com- 
petitors race down two identical courses. 
They won't be racing against the clock 
but against each other, and that will be 
infinitely more exciting for spectators." 

U.S. Coach Bob Beattie, though 
doubting that absolutely identical paral- 
lel slaloms would ever bo possible, sound- 
ed the proper note of cautious approval 
of M. Bonnet's experiment. "Skiing is 
such a new sport." he said, "that we 
shouldn't be bogged down by tradition." 

BAD IMPRESSION 

Tests conducted by the U.S. Golf Asso- 
ciation prove conclusively that golf shoe 
spikes with recessed flanges cause far 
less damage to greens than normal spikes. 
"The Mange is usually blamed by agrono- 
mists for causing undue compaction of 
the soil." says the USGA. 

This discovery is doubtless significant, 
but we are more taken with one of the 
USGA's supporting statistics. The av- 
erage golf shoe has 12 spikes, and the 
L'SGA has computed that a player av- 
erages 28 paces per green; 28 paces limes 
24 spikes means 672 impressions; 672 
impressions times 18 greens equals 12,096 
impressions per round per player. As- 
suming 200 rounds arc played each day 
on a course, the greens receive 2.419.200 
impressions daily— or more than 72 mil- 
lion holes each month. And you wonder 
why you can't sink a pull. 

OMPHALOS 

Capital University of Columbus. Ohio 
was playing Ohio VN'cslcyan when Capi- 
tal sophomore Tom Koehler got jarred 
loose from his contact lens. Teammate 
Ciary Walters had fouled a Wesleyan 
opponent, and both had come crashing 
into the unfortunate Koehler. All 10 
players and both benches staged the usu- 
al fioating-crap-gamc charade on hands 
and knees. They crept from one end of 
the Moor to the other, but the lens was 
not found, and the disappointed Koehler 
was led to the bench. After the game, as 
teammate Walters contemplated the af- 
fairin the Capitalshowcr room. Koehler's 
missing lens turned up — snugly fixed in 
Walters' navel. 

FOUNTAINHEAD 

Surfing enthusiasm on the Atlantic coast 
has been growing steadily, which is more 
than can be said for the size of the break- 
ers. Recently a band of youthful surfers 


in Charleston, S.C. got together, formed 
a club and then cast about for a name. 
Almost at once they came up with the 
ideal one. They call the club West Coast 
East. 

OH, OH, IT'S 00585 

This very minute 00585 may be lurking 
at the bottom of New York Harbor or 
sidling next to a Russian submarine off 
the Massachusetts coast. On the other 
hand, he may be flopping around in the 
bottom of a boat, for 00585 is a striped 
bass, caught recently in New York's 
Hudson River, lagged and released. 

Tagging fish is old hat to biologists 
but. thanks to the American Littoral 
Society, an organization of amateur and 
professional naturalists, anglers can now 
aid in migration and growth studies, f or 
SI. the society sells a kit consisting of 
five individually numbered plastic "spa- 
ghetti" tags, five postcards on which to 
record pertinent data on each fish tagged, 
and a tagging needle. All a fisherman has 
to do is catch a fish, measure it. tag it 
through the back, release it. mail the card 
to the society in Highlands, N.J. and 
then sit back and wail. \N hen another 
fisherman catches the fish, he removes 
the lag. which has the society's address 
on it. and mails it off. 

rishermcn who arc not interested in 
taking home their catch arc especially 
enthused about tagging. "1 just don't like 
to fish anymore without tags." says Dom 
Pironc of Mount Vernon. N.Y.. who al- 
ready has had returns on some of the 
108 striped bass he tagged in Long Island 
Sound last summer. Stanley- Mascibas 
of New Britain, Conn, tagged four strip- 
ers off Nantucket Island in October 
1964. and three have since been caught, 
two of them almost 200 miles away , off 
New York and New Jersey . 

THEY SAID IT 

• Pete Rose, of the Cincinnati Reds, 
when asked if he thought he would hit 
.300 again in 1966: "I read that Warren 
Spahn has retired and Bob Friend was 
traded to the other league. 1 hit II for 
14 against Spahn and 9 for 14 against 
J riend. I'm down to .290 already." 

• Conductor Richard Harris, of the Pea- 

body Conservatory of Music, after pre- 
senting a program of Brahms. Mussorg- 
sky, Kabalevsky and Prokofiev between 
games of a pro basketball doublehcader 
at Baltimore's civic center: "1 tried to 
pick a robust program for an extrovert- 
ed audience. We're much more severe at 
the Peabody." end 


Lincoln Continental 
compliments your way of life. 



Shown above, the Continental sedan. Also available, America's only four-door (.onvertible, and the new Continental coup^. broadeninx your invitation to ownership, for 
I4oe. a new 4o2 cu in en^ne and a completely new transmission. New luxury options include automatic temperature control system, stereo tape AM radio, and many others. 


Lincoln Continental distinguishes you among fine car owners. It is the luxury motor- 
car that stands apart from all other cars. As an expression of individuality, good taste, 
accomplishment. As the reflection of a way of life. Come take a closer look: drive it, 
experience it, and discover for yourself how close you may be to owning a Continental. 

America's most distinguished motorcar. 
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The Editors of 


TIME& 


LIFE 


in cooperation with 


tlie producers of Angel Records announce an extraordinary, 
entirely new program— a program that combines great music, great art 
and evocative text in a way never before attempted. They invite you 
to examine it /ree— listen to the music, look at the illustrations, 
read the book— for 10 days, without obligation. 


THE STORY 
OF GREAT MUSIC 


Centuries of enduring musical masterworks from the 
world's leading catalogs of classical music... unparalleled 
performances by the foremost conductors, soloists and or- 
chestras... music selected and systematically organized by 
the Editors of TIME and LIFE in meaningful and entertain- 
ing concert sequence... magnificently illustrated companion 
books that make the music and the men who created it come 
alive— eacA would be outstanding by itself. Combine them 


and you have The Story of Great Music— an exceptional 
cultural phenomenon never before achieved. 

Here is a fresh, new approach to the enjoyment of music 
—the beauty of unexcelled recordings plus the extra dimen- 
sion of a superb word-and-picture library about music. 

This exhilarating musical experience can be yours when 
you accept our invitation to enjoy your first Volume in your 
own home — without obligation — for a full 10 days. 


Your First Volume: The Baroque Era 
Oul^laniiing work» oi nine ttiant'^ in the stor)' 
of great music, a brilliant sound, word and 
picture tour through the late 17lh and early 
18th centuries— an exciting lime to be alive. In 
France, the court of Louis XIV is at its ex- 
travagant height. Music plays a major purl in 
the brilliant life of Versailles — minuets in the 
great halls, private concerts for the royal fam- 
ily. In England, the Puritan revolt has ended: 
the monarchy is restored. The world uf music 
and the theater thrives again. 

George Frideric Handel comes from hi- na- 
tive Germany to become the favorite uf fash- 
ionable London, composing a flood of operas 
and oratorios. Johann ^eba.stian Bach creates 
masterpieces of religious music for the 
churches of Northern Germany. In the South, 
the elite of Rome gather at the palace of Car* 
dinal Pietro Ottoboni to hear master violinist 
Arcangelo G>relli and the harpsichord genius 
of the age, Domenico Scarlatti. 

The equivalent of two 
full-length concerts 
From Purcell to Vivaldi, Bach and Handel, 
Great Music from the Baroque Era is inter- 
preted for you in an impressive set of record- 
ings by orchestras like the Philharmonia I with 
its world-famous chorus), the .Moscow Cham- 
ber Orchestra, the Virtuosi di Roma. ..artists 
likeVicturia de los Angeles, Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau and Nicolai 
Gedda. ..conductors like Otto Klemperer and 
Yehudi .Menuhin. Your enjoyment of the music 
is enhanced by a lively, informative essay and 
music notes illustrated by the works of Rubens, 
Hogarth, Caravaggio and other great masters. 

Free inspection with no obligation 
The Story of Great Music is unlike any other 
record club: no minimum purchase or obliga. 
tion to buy in the future; no membership dues 
or fees; you may resign at any time. 

We will send you Great Music from the 
Baroque Era on approval — at no cost or risk 
to yourself. The records and book are housed 


in a sturdy double slipcase, stamped with gold 
leaf and illustrated with a hand-mounted art 
reproduction. You have 10 days to examine 
them before making any commitment. If your 
answer is “No, thank you,” just slide records 
and book back into the shipping carton and 
place it in the mail. 

If you decide to keep this Volume (four 
long-playing high-fidelity records and illus- 
trated book) you pay only $10.9$, plus a small 
charge fur shipping and handling. That's less 
than S2.75 per record — and you also receive 
the book, a S2 value in itself. If you prefer 
stereo, the additional cost is just fifty cents per 
record — $12.95 for the complete stereo set. 
I Even at discount prices, ordinary record 
albums cost more — and include no book such 
as this.) Then you will receive future Volumes 
at regular two-month intervals- also fur a 10- 
day examination. 

Begin The Story of Great Music 
today 

Accompanying your first Volume is a spe- 
cially-written, 5,000-word introduction on the 
important place of music in Western civiliza- 
tion. In addition, consultant Jacques Barzun 
— Dean of Faculties and Provost at Columbia 
University, author of three distinguished books 
on music and editor of two others— has con- 
tributed a separate, fascinating essay that ex- 
plores “The Art— and Pleasure-of Listening.” 
And a final item — “How to Get the Most out 
of High Fidelity”— adds to your pleasure in a 
practical, down-to-earth way. The program 
will be of particular value if there are 
young people in your home who are just 
beginning to be exposed to serious music. 

W'e're confident that The Story of Great 
Music can help you build a distinguished li- 
brary of records and books — at amazingly low 
cost. For that reason, we urge you to fill in and 
return the adjoining postage-paid form today, 
or write to us at the address below. 

TIME LIFK RECORDS 

Time & Life Building, Chicago, 111. 60611 


Major Artists Perform for You 
One of the most important reasons that the 
Editors of TIME and LIFE invited the pro- 
ducers of Angel Records to join in the pro- 
gram was Angel’s unparalleled roster of musi- 
cal artists. Among them are Yehudi Menuhin, 
certainly one of the most gifted violinists of 
this century. His playing was called by Tosca- 
nini “always perfect.” Once a secretary in Aus- 
tralia, Joan Sutherland has matured into a 
coloratura soprano who galvanizes audiences 
and critics to rapturous praise. Lean Herbert 
von Karajan conducts without a score and 
demands perfection from his musicians: “to 
improve myself is as important to me as the 
air I breathe.” Maria Callas is as fine an ac- 
tress as she is a soprano. She plays the prima 
donna to the hilt; her performances are called 
“marvelously exciting.” Versatile baritone Die- 
trich Fischer-Dieskau is equally at home in 
opera and on the concert stage. He has record- 
ed more classical music than any other singer. 

F 

Other Volumes in 

The Story of Great Musie 

include: 

The Ago of Opulence 
Puccini, Wagner, Strauss, 

Tchaikovsky, Brahms . . . 

The Romantic Era 
Berlioz, Liszt, .Mendelssohn, 

Schumann, Chopin, Verdi... 

The Age of Elegance 
the time of Haydn, father 
of the symphony, and Mozart... 

The Revolutionary Era 
Beethoven, who broke away from 
the classic forms, ^'eber, Rossini . . . 

The Twentieth Century 
Debussy, Stravinsky, Prokofiev, 
Gershwin, Shostakovich... 
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THE YEAR OF BILLY 


U p in a liny crease of the Swiss Alps at a place called 
Wengen, where the Jungfrau and the Eiger have been 
staring each other down for centuries, the officials of the 
Lauberhorn ski races decided early last week that they 
would promote some special fun a couple of days before 
their famed Alpine events. The fun would be a 100-foot 
jump for the racers. A what? In the sport of skiing, racers 
do not Jump, and jumpers do not race down mountains. 
The officials thought reversing the roles would be very en- 
tertaining for the hordes of British tourists who swarm into 
the tiers of old palatial hotels and make VVengen a sort 
of low-rent St. Moritz. Naturally, the Americans did not 
enter for fear of injury (it usually is difficult enough for 
them to keep from falling down just going through slalom 
poles). But the French, of course, did enter, because they 
have Jcan-CIaude Killy, a prankster as well as a splendid 
racer, and everyone knows the French are goofy anyhow. 
So. when Killy made his nonsensical jump he wore his 
number tied around his neck and his socks pulled up out- 
side his boots. In the midst of the jump, to the absolute 
horror of both the officials and the British tourists, Killy 
dropped his stretch pants down to his knees, revealing his 
bare legs and undershorls. 

As it turned out, this single act epitomized the whole 
Lauberhorn week, for w hen the meet ended Sunday most of 
the favorites seemed to have been caught with their pants 
down, especially America's Billy Kidd, who. until Sunday, 
was in the process of knocking everyone off the Alps for 
the third week in a row. 

Last weekend K idd began doing at Wengen w hat he had 
done previously in H indclang and Adelboden — crushing the 
Europeans, Killy included, in Alpine racing, their own pri- 
vate sport for years. On Saturday Kidd was a creditable 

continued 
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THE KIDD 


In 1964-65 Billy Kidd hsd a disastrous season. Now he is 
swzeping European racers off the Alps and dueling Jean- 
Claude Killy for world supremacy by DAN JENKINS 



Kidd 


portrait of coUad, technical perfection as he defeated at! competitors 


Adetbodtn giant slalom, ordinarily Killy's best event. 


BILLY THC KIDD conlinurti 


llth in the Lauberhorn downhill (Killy 
was 15th). Austria’s Karl Schranz won 
it, wearing a secret weapon: an experi- 
mental wind-resistant black-plastic suit. 
Fifty of the 93 racers beat the old course 
record of this classic European downhill. 

The slalom, however, is Kidd’s best 
event, and his good showing in the 
downhill put him in an excellent posi- 
tion to win the combined championship. 
He had beaten the Europeans soundly 
at Adciboden. and through the first run 
of the slalom he was blistering them 
again. He flowed down this twisting, 
shady course almost two seconds faster 
than anyone — and five seconds faster 
than Killy — and needed merely to stand 
up in the second run to lake both the 
slalom and combined. 

Kidd’s victory was so thoroughly ex- 
pected that dozens of spectators had 
drifted away, and many present were 
beginning to yawn and pester the hot- 
chocolate concessions. The racers before 
him. including Killy, had simply not 
gone fast enough to force him into 
anything but a cool, steady run of ordi- 
nary time in order to win. Now here he 
came. He was flowing again, well in con- 
trol, in and out of the gales like a man 
fastened to the slope and being led to 
victory by an invisible tow rope. The 
big clock at the finish banner showed 
him far ahead and. finally, he was only 
eight or so gates from the bottom, a mere 
60 yards, when it happened. 

Somehow, probably for a flukish rea- 
son that he will never be able to explain 
and because things never come easy for 
.Americans in skiing, he skidded past a 
gate. It was not a fall, just a skid, but it 
was enough to blow it all. Kidd had to 
step back through the gate, and the loss 
in lime was a devastating nine seconds 
—the dilference between a monumental 
American first and IKth place, where he 
eventually wound up. 

“I was just being too cautious." said 
Kidd, gloomily, later. "It was an error 
in calculation or something. When some- 
thing like that happens, it's usually be- 
cause you're taking chances. Here I was 
cooling it, and it happened. 1 Just sat 
back, or — well, I don't know.’’ 

Oddly enough, the disappointment of 
the Americans in the l.auberhorn was 
both greater and smaller than that suf- 
fered last vear when the Europeans came 
to the U.S. and defeated them laugh- 
ingly. At that time the feeling was that 
Kidd really would have been stealing 


something if he had won. But not now. 
In the two weeks preceding the Lauber- 
horn, in his duels with Jcan-Claude 
Killy, Kidd had established himnclf as a 
racer of true talent. He was, in fact, the fa- 
vorite at Wengen. And even after the 
slalom was over, the surprised winner, 
Guy Perillat. the Frenchman who seems 
to have been racing forever, consoled 
Billy with the fact that he (Kidd) de- 
served to have won. 

"It’s a difiTcrent feeling to realize you 
lost on a fluke rather than because you’re 
not as good,’’ stiid U.S. Coach Bob 
Beattie. "Kidd is right up there with them 
now. one of the greatest, and when he 
loses it's an upset, of all things-" 

Foriunalcly. this is the longest ski sea- 
son ever, and Kidd and Killy have plen- 
ty of time for more duels. Having start- 
ed just after the first of the year, the sea- 
son will continue, for most racers, straight 
through the world championships (FIS) 
in Portillo, Chile, in August, which may 
be the silliest date ever set for an event 
so important. For the Americans, there 
actually will be two seasons. They will 
comF>ete in Europe through next week’s 
Hahncnkamm in Kitzbiihcl, Austria and 
in the Grand Prix de Megeve. then they 
will come home for the U.S. Alpine 
championships at Stowe, Vt. and the 
American International team races at 
Sun Valley, as well as a few lesser things. 
They will then recess until June, when 
Beattie packs them off to South America 
to try to recapture their form, particular- 
ly Kidd’s present form, in a series of sum- 
mer races prior to the FIS. 

The instant the 1966 .season began it 
had all of the siizmarks of a two-man 
personal duel between Kidd, who was — 
let’s be honest — a flop in 1965 after win- 
ning a second place in the Olympic 
slalom of 19(>4, and Killy, who was clear- 
ly the world’s best racer last year. 

The first major race was in Hindelang, 
a remote Bavarian village. Kidd liked it 
immediately. For one thing, he thought 
the rather shallow hills resembled Ver- 
mont, his home. Foranother, Hindelang 
was the place where he had won a third 
m slalom prior to the last Oljinpics. He 
liked it even more after he had raced 
there again. 

Kidd, with two subtle, .snimvlh runs, 
won the Hindelang slalom by two sec- 
onds. Killy, who had the fastest first run, 
did nearly what Kidd did at Wengen. Ho 
crashed five gales from the finish in the 
second run when a binding came loose. 


But the clock showed that he could not 
have beaten Kidd anyway. With his 
seventh-place finish in the giant slalom 
the day before, Kidd also proved to be 
the best combined racer at Hindelang. 
It was the first American victory over the 
strong Europeans since Jimmy Heuga, a 
good seventh at Wengen. won the Kan- 
dahar combined follow ing the last Olym- 
pics and one of a precious few ever. 

"Funny feeling." smiled Bob Beattie, 
who always talks about winning but 
finds doing it extremely hard. "This 
could be the start of something.’’ 

It was. The gypsy skiers, almost 1(X) of 
them, moved on to Adciboden in Swit- 
zerland, Just a couple of blazing white 
peaks away from Wengen. This was a 
special giant slalom meet of two days, 
one G.S. a day, and of more than rou- 
tine interest because it has always been 
Killy’s best event. In one spurt during 
late 1964 Killy won two consecutive 
giant slaloms. 

Adciboden provided brilliant, sunny 
weather, although the slopes were cold 
and a bit icy. Picturesque, small and 
friendly, Adciboden again was a place 
Kidd and the Americans liked— the food 
was exquisite and the shop girls were 
even more so. Nothing, however, was as 
exquisite as Kidd on his skis. 

Killy won the first race by 1.04 seconds 
over Kidd, a speedy runner-up in a finish 
that would have made almost any Amer- 
ican ski enthiLsiust delirious a year ago. 
"Kidd's in the groove." said Beattie, 
“and this is his kind of slope. He might 
just swamp ’em tomorrow.” Swamp was 
an appropriate word for it. Kidd's sec- 
ond race was super, perhaps his best to 
date. He was poised, coiled and perfect 
as he bested his rivals by two seconds. 
Struggling to overtake him, the more 
daring, explosive and acrobatic Killy was 
skating out of a gate halfway down the 
course when he suddenly did an awk- 
ward split, hung a lip on a gate pole, 
came out of the ski and dived into the 
snow, finished. For the two races com- 
bined, Kidd was better than anyone by 
1.3 seconds. 

It was time now for the European press 
to go mad. "One must admit, at this 
point." said Serge Lang of L' L'qtiipc. the 
French sports daily, "that Billy Kidd is 
the best ski racer in the world. ITom now- 
on, Kidd is the man to beat." 

The people of Wengen had certainly 
kept up with things and appeared to 
agree. They knew that Kidd had won two 


races and two combines, and that Kill> 
had won only once and had fallen twicc- 
Thcy made Kidd the leading celebrity 
the minute he arrived. When the Ameri- 
cans unpiled from the little railway car 
that brings you up — straight up— from 
Lauterbrunnen. Interlaken and points 
below, baggage men, clerk.s. hotel por- 
ters and waitresses ganged around the 
station to sec him. 

“Where is Kidd?" they asked, auto- 
graph books thrust forth. "Which one 
is Billy the Kidd?" There was a lot of 
guie/i Tag. <ianki‘, hille and gehen Sit-, 
and that kind of thing. Children fol- 
lowed Kidd as if he were playing a flute, 
and at night would stand transfixed 
while he sharpened his edges. Photog- 
raphers and reporters intruded, frequent- 
ly during meals, and— almost as if the.v 
had parachuted in— American college 
girls began turning up with long, golden, 
beat-type hair and an immense amount 
of free time. 

Bob Beattie — no longer in the role of 
the coach who used to argue, in the face 
of bitter results, that his young racers 
were capable — was loose, at case and 
happily astonished. 

"Unaccustomed as we are to victory 
s[>ecches . . ." he would smile, and then 
try to explain why Billy Kidd was beat- 
ing Jean-Claude Killy. There was no 
big secret explanation. The two racers 
arc as different now in style and per- 
sonality as they ever were. Kidd is still 
the quiet introvert with the perennially 
uncombed hair, a sort of worrying, con- 
centrating type, who likes Beattie to give 
him something to think about every day . 
“If I tell him nothing more than wc have 
to ski down the mountain instead of up. 
he likes it," says Beattie. Unlike the 
nimble and carefree Killy. Kidd still is 
one of those athletes who can really do 
nothing more than ski. He is. frankly, 
terrible at everything else, from table 
tennis to soccer. He is not even very good 
at improvising on skis. I'or example, 
Beattie says he still doesn't know how to 
time a skate through a gate. Rushing 
down a mountain, nevertheless, with all 
things normal, he is probably technically 
better than anyone in the world. 

“He was good a year ago." Beattie said 
at Wengen. "He just didn't win. Now. 
if anything, he's simply more mature. 
morccx|3crienccd. more confident. May- 
be he feels less pressure over here. I don't 
know. He’s on different skis, and he 
likes them belter, Maybe that's part of 


it. The main thing is he's still working 
hard, he's confident and he's begin- 
ning to psych the Furopeans the way 
they've psyched us for years. When he 
runs a slalom they all watch, and when 
he blows one like this he's doing it— no 
one's beating him." 

Kidd agrees with most of this. Now 
22 and still a student at the University 
of Colorado, he looks as if his legs arc 
bigger and. therefore, stronger, but his 
weight is unchanged: 155. 

“The main thing I can .say is that last 
year was important in experience." he 
said. "1 started off well in our own races 
[he won seven in a row], but then came 
Vail and the team races and I fell in the 
second run of the slalom when I thought 
I was going to win. 1 could never get 
back any confidence. But that fall was 
when I was going all out. trying to come 
from behind. This time I played dumb 
and tried to change my rhythm. I guess." 

Kidd added, “I really took it easy in 
the summer at Lake Tahv>e. Just forgot 
about skiing. I was even late for Bob's 
September camp and out of shape, hut 
I was relaxed and ready to go to work. 
We had a good program through Christ- 
mas. and I feel good and I'm skiing 
well. The only other thing is. I like these 
new skis." 

Kidd still uses Heads for the down- 
hill and giant slalom but, like the FTench. 
he is now racing on French-made VR 7 
Dynamic slalom skis, which arc wood 
wrapped in fiber glass. A layman's eye 
cannot sec any difference in them, but 


the side camber is exaggerated - they 
are broad in the tip, narrow at the boot. 
“They came out about a year ago." 
Billy said- “They're soft, belter on ice 
and better in ruts, which we've been 
racing on. They make you feel quicker, 
whether you arc or not, I feel like I can 
cut quicker on them." 

Down in the ski room below the I’ark 
Hotel, where the Americans were stay- 
ing in Wengen and where Billy was 
filing his VR 7s the night before the 
slalom, a golden-haired American girl 
asked Kidd if his new skis were responsi- 
ble for his success. 

"No." said Billy quickly, if not curt- 
ly. “I'm winning de.spiie them." 

A couple of reporters were near, and 
Kidd, grinning, thought it best to add. 
“Killy uses them. too. you know." 

Killy, who finished sixth in the Wengen 
slalom, was more disturbed by Kidd’s 
misfortune than by his own mediocre 
(for him) performance. "Billy has been 
skiing fantastically." said Killy. "He has 
simply been beating me. I thought he 
should have won today by four sec- 
onds. He is going to make us work hard- 
er, because he is the best just now," 

Jean-CIaude added cheerfully. "There 
are going to be a lot of good races be- 
fore this year is over." 

It's true. And the important thing 
for American skiing is that Billy Kidd, 
despite the skid at Wengen. is going to 
be right in the middle of them, perhaps 
winning more than his share. Funny 
feeling, indeed. end 
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RALPH MILLER OF IOWA: 
PROPHET OF PRESSURE 

by FRANK OEFORD 


The confident, commanding Hawkeye basketball coach has made his team 
the top challenger in the Big Ten by the sheer force of his playing style 


T illing his hat back as is his custom, 
but with just a touch of the rakish- 
ness of those who do that sort of thing 
in the movies, Ralph Miller prepared to 
duck into the new family station wagon 
he had just bought. The color of the 
wagon was — thank you. Detroit — “Ta- 
hoe Turquoise," and it had backseat 
speakers and a stereo tape player. The 
dealer had been able to find only one 
sample tape, which turned out to be a 
group of twanging selections by Chet 
Atkins on his electric guitar. 

Miller, despite a musical heritage ac- 
quired as a boy in Chanute. Kans., iicr- 
sisted in referring to the instrument as a 
banjo. In Chanute music teachers en- 
joyed such high prestige that Miller — 
like every other mother's son in town - 
was required to battle the siotin and the 
baritone sax for many years, though he 
was practically tone deaf, before he was 
permitted to concentrate on sports. Then 
he quickly became a lirst-rale high school 
athlete. He was outstanding in college, 
later became one of the country's best 
coaches at Wichita State and now en- 
joys the same status at Iowa (j<r cava ). 

Settled in the station wagon. Miller 
flipped off Chet Atkins, put a cigarette 
into his mouth, released ihc brake and 
headed out of the auto showroom to- 
ward Iowa City. The odometer read: 
007. There was significance in that co- 
incidence. as Iowa's rival that night 
(Northwestern) would discover. For 


Miller is just about equal parts Chanute 
and doublc-0 seven— relaxed and dry- 
wiitcd in the best small-town way, but 
as commanding and articulate as any 
Ian I'leming character. 

Miller arrived in Iowa City in March 
1964, after a do/cn consecutive winning 
seasons at Wichita State. Me picked up a 
junior college star, Chris Pervall. and a 
good sophomore. Gerry Jones, but bas- 
ically the team he inherited was Ihc 
same slow-styled powerhouse that was 
8 15 the year before and 3 II in the Big 
Ten. Miller promptly assembled his play- 
ers and told them they could win with 
his game of pressure basketball. "I 
know nothing about any of you now," 
he said, "but I'll find out all I want to 
know when practice starts. If 1 have to 
change my style to win in the Big Ten, 
then something is wrong with my style. 
And." he concluded, a sardonic smile 
under his crew cut. "I don't think that's 
true." 

His confidence in the pressure game, 
which features an all-court defense, a 
fast break and a patterned offense that 
produces S5' , of his team's shots from 
within 10 feet, is catching -so much so 
that his players' faith in Miller some- 
times brought a victory when the system 
itself seemed to be failing, t.anny Van 
Hman. the Iowa freshman coach who 

tn a tima-out huddia Millar transmits strangth 
through his own aggrassiva satf-assuranea. 
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pla>cd for Miller at Wichita, recalls a 
game in his sophomore year. "We were 
five points behind with only ts^o min- 
utes left, and Ralph called a time-out. 
W'c came over to huddle and. as soon as 
v>c all got there, he broke into this big 
smile and said; ‘O.K.. now we got ‘cm 
"here we want 'em.' 1 couldn't believe 
it. 1 had to look up at the scoreboard 
to sec if 1 was playing in the same game. 

1 really did. And there it was — we were 
ftve points down with two minutes to go. 
But he was right. We sure did base 'em. 
W'c won going away ." 

Miller had sensed that one of his fH:t 
theories was about to be proved out. as 
it had been in sintilar situations. He be- 
licses that the pressure game renders an 
Opponent especially vulnerable for a few 
two- to four-minute stretches in each 
game. If he can keep his men in relent- 
less pursuit, victory will be won in those 
brief bursts. With this conviction and his 
ability to persuade players to accept it. 
Miller brought Iowa a winning record 
in his first year there (including a vic- 
tory over national champion UCl-A ). 

This year, with four starters and the 
sixth man back. Iowa has a good chance 
to take the conference title. But even if 
the Hawkeyes do not win. Miller has 
succeeded in awakening the Big Ten; 
the whole league is shining with new 
styles and disciplines. The most recent 
example of this revival is Michigan State, 
where John Benington — a refugee, like 
Miller, from the Missouri Valley and 
One of three new Big Ten coaches - has 
installed his own tough defensive system 
and has cut 26 points a game from last 
year's record. Upsetting preseason esti- 
mates. this has put Michigan Slate 
Squarely into perhaps the closest race in 
the country. Defending Champion 
Michigan had a rocky December, but 
started off league play with its lirsl win 
Over Ohio Stale at Columbus since 1947. 
and thus regained its position as the 
morning-line favorite. Iowa suffered an 
inexcusable loss to Wisconsin in its con- 
ference debut, but remains the top chal- 
lenger. Nine of the Big Ten coaches 
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qui\cr as ihcy await the sittnal that 
Ohio State is ready to play up to its po- 
tential. Fred Taylor should see to that 
soon. .And Northwestern's junior.s. «hen 
they settle down to the pattern ball that 
Coach Larry Glass advocates, may well 
play back to their high school hotshot 
form. 

Things would be even more compli- 
cated if Minnesota had not suffered two 
grave losses: Don Yates flunked out and 
Lou Hudson fractured the navicular 
bone at the base of his right thumb. 
That probably destroyed the Gophers' 
chances. But if Hudson can come back 
and play regularly without a cast on his 
shooting hand (he had 20 points against 
Indiana last week while wearing the 
cast). Minnesota will certainly upset 
somebody or two. 

That upsets may be the order of the 
season became apparent when Wiscon- 
sin. figured for the cellar, beat Iowa 
69-68. In that game it was the Hawkeyes 
who endured those short stretches of 
critical vulnerability. They roared out to 
a 24-12 lead, but when Center George 
Pccpic.s — the keystone of the team's dc- 
fense—weni out because of foul trouble. 
Iowa let Wisconsin get off the floor, and 
soon even fell behind. 

Iowa managed to come back, al- 
though still playing poorly. A point 
down with two seconds to play, the 
Hawkeyes had Forward Gary Olson on 
the foul line with two shots. Olson is 
the team’s best free-ihrow shooter. I-our 
years ago. in the Iowa high school tourna- 
ment. he sank 23 in one game, a record. 
At Wisconsin he hit the front rim twice. 

The loss look on added importance 
when on the same afternoon Michigan 
won at Ohio Slate. The Wolverines are 
neither as strong nor as deep as they were 
last year and. as was the ease at Co- 
lumbus. the team requires fresh flights 
of excellence from Cazzie Russell to win 
any game. Russell gets help, but seldom 
from more than one teammate at a time. 
Against Ohio State, Captain Oliver Dar- 
den came through with 25 points. 

Michigan look the lead late in the 
game only after it shifted to a zone — a 
I -2-2 which, ironically, the Buckeyes had 
been working on all week. It has been 
that way so far for Ohio State; most of 
the early problems have been solved, but 
the supposedly sure things have gone 
sour. Still, the Buckeyes got one lift 
against Michigan when 6-foot-7 Bill Hos- 
ket established himself as the league's 


best sophomore, second as an all-round 
player, some think, only to Russell- An 
honor student, Hosket is married and a 
new' father, though lie has just turned 19. 
He is a quiet, almost withdrawn young 
man. On the court, however, he plays 
with a sturdy confidence, and has become 
the darling of the heme crowds. "Me 
smashed Darden with an elbow," one 
Big Ten scout says, shaking his head, 
"and the whole place boos Darden. The 
referee warns Hosket. they boo the ref- 
eree. They love him. hut then he docs 
everything right." Hosket's specially is 
his corner jumper. "That's the first 
time." said Purdue's new coach. George 
King, "1 ever saw a dunk shot from 30 
feet out." 

Iowa, after the loss to Wisconsin, re- 
turned home to beat Northwestern 70-58, 
turning a tic game into a rout w hen the 
pressure style suddenly look its loll. Mil- 
ler and his team accepted the victory as 
just another exercise in their normally 
hectic routine. The players seem to oper- 
ate on a curious set of premises: a) they 
ready are nor very good hut b) they arc 
not so bad either and c) their mediocrity 
should inspire them to beat (hose who 
arc better. "It's tough to get overconfi- 
dent.'' Captain Dennis Pauling says, afs 
parcnlly pleased at the opportunity for 
self-deprecation, "when a man like 
Coach Miller keeps telling you that 
you’re not worth a damn. 1 mean," he 
adds, qualifying that a hit. "he reads it 
off— if you don't do this and this and 
this, block out and rebound and defense 
and so on, you'll just never be anything 
but an average team." 

Pauling is the prototype of the kind 
of player Miller most admires. He gets 
maybe a couple of baskets a game, is not 
very fast or especially agile, but he plays 
defense ferociously- Scarred knees arc 
his badge of honor. "For defense." Mil- 
ler says, "we have borrowed a word from 
the offense — attack. That's what our de- 
fense does, it attacks. Really, our whole 
game is a package. And the kids have 
begun to enjoy this. Since all youngsters 
have a natural pride, you capitalize on 
that, too. The way a boy plays defense 
tells you all you need to know' about him. 
It gives you an insight into his character.” 

On offense, Peeples and Perval) arc 
the leading scorers, but the only non- 
senior on the starting team, Gerry Jones, 
a junior forward, may develop into the 
biggest threat. He went to Carver High 
School in Chicago, w here he played with 


Cazzie Russell and bigJoc Allen ofBrad- 
Icy. On that team he was just a guy 
named Jones, hardly pcrniiitcd to shoot 
except to loosen up particular zone de- 
fenses. Jones had to learn the driving 
moves he uses now on the playgrounds 
after .school and then discipline himself 
to forget them in Carver's games. 

Iowa got Jones mostly because it real- 
ly wanted Allen, Allen could not qualify 
but Jones, tagging along, liked the place 
and decided to stay, "I felt like Iowa 
would be good for me," he says. "It was 
far enough from everything that tl would 
— it certainly should— be easier for me 
to study. Growing up in a big city like 
Chicago — well, there are just so many 
temptations that people out here arc 
not even aware of. But having gone 
through that, 1 think I'm a better man 
for it." 

Though Jones w as the only player hil- 
ling at all in (he Wisconsin game. Miller 
yanked him w hen his defense fell off and 
he was repeatedly back-doored. Miller 
starts his best live defensive players. 
Some shooters never get off the bench. 
"In our offense." he says, "the prime 
objective is for a player to get a team- 
mate a shot. It may look like free lance, 
but it begins completely patterned, and 
then we key off the defense. We arc not 
concerned with floor balance or continu- 
ity — if we're unbalanced, so arc they. But 
we are. really, as patterned as anybody, 
even as much as Henry I ha’s teams. The 
only difference is that I let the bt\v de- 
cide w hether or not to take a shot. The 
object of coaching in basketball is to 
make the game wind up as completely 
automatic reflex action on the part of 
the players.” 

Miller's success at Iowa has revived 
interest all over the state, and full houses 
arc commonplace for the first lime in 
years. Sectional pride runs high in Iowa 
City, westernmost outpost of the Big 
Ten. There, now. one finds all the mod- 
ern urban Midwest trappings— whiskey 
by the drink. Holiday Inns. Colonel Har- 
land Sanders' quick ready-io-go fried 
chicken— but Iowa really has more kin- 
ship with the sparsely settled plains states 
about it. Thus, in the battles against big 
schools to the cast, most lowans wear a 
"shucks, we're only No. 10" air. This 
attitude is not just a result of geography, 
however. Miller recalls that a couple of 
years ago there were 58 high school sen- 
iors playing basketball in Chicago who 
were 6 feet 6 or over, but nary a one in 
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With an Ohio State defender clinging to him. unheralded John Bailey of Michigan State gets off one of the shots that brought him H points 
and his team an easy yietory. and firmly established the Spartans as Big Ten contenders. A sophomore. Badey even surprised his own coach. 


ihc whole dang Hawkcyc Siaic. He has 
had plcnly of praeiicc in going easi for 
players, from the days when he was mak- 
ing Wichita a national power. 

Over the years he has taken as many 
as l4out of little McKeesport. Pa. •'lun- 
ny," he says, “kids from the F'ast arc 
usually first of all just impressed with 
the blueskyout herc."(".\nd the friend- 
ly people." adds Pervall. from Newark. 
“When 1 lirst showed up at ColTcyville 
Junior College in Kansas, I could hardly 
believe it. You’d just walk down the 
street, and everyone would start waving 
at you and .saying hello and carrying on. 
The towns out here arc all so different. 
People care more about their own. Back 
home all the towns luljoin.") 

Leaving Wichita was not easy for 
Miller, but neither was it a precipitous 
decision. Miller and his wife. Jean — they 
have four children, ranging in age all the 
way from 6 to 21— had often discussed 
possible moves, “rve heard the thought 
expressed that at 45 or so a coach be- 
gins to lose rapport with his players." he 
says, "and. of course. I’ve begun to look 


for such symptoms in myself. But so far 
I haven’t seen any. If anything, kids are 
easier for me to get along with now. 
They're smarter. 

"I could have been an athletic direc- 
tor. but I just never wanted it. 7 hat’s 
sort of the mode of life now. looking 
for security, but I still want to be out 
there with the youngsters. 1 was 45 when 
the Iowa offer came. It was a water- 
shed year. I had been around basket- 
ball for 20 years, and I had about 20 
years ahead of me. A man at that point 
needs a new challenge. If not. you can 
get loo secure- and pretty soon things 
pass you by." 

Miller’s consideration of options in 
his profession does not. however, include 
alternatives to pressure basketball — his 
basketball. “I am completely positive 
with regard to my own team,’’ ho says. 
“I w ill not adjust to my opponent. We've 
got a belter chance by making him play 
with us. We arc the ones who cause our- 
selves trouble. At NMsconsin, for in- 
stance. we lost on the defensive boards, 
not because Gary Olson just happened 


to miss two free throws with two seconds 
left. You don't lose games on account 
of shooting. There are only three ways 
you lose; your defense breaks down, 
your defensive rebounding breaks down 
or you give up loo many balls on turn- 
overs. It’s really a very simple game." 

If Miller is right, the only romuining 
question seems to be whether he can 
persuade his players that they really arc 
mediocre enough to win. “The bad foot- 
ball season here made it tough for us." 
he says. “Hveryone got anxious for bas- 
ketball too soon. The players were get- 
ting little pats on the hack even before 
we started practicing. That scared me. 
They were gelling a little taste of it. So 
maybe losing a couple helped. Maybe 
they know now they don’t have any 
friends out on the basketball court." 

Me paused. It was time to go home 
and take a nap before the Northwestern 
game. Miller sleeps very well, before and 
after games. A man must sleep well if 
he can make a big move at 45 and feel 
sure enough of himself not to change 
anything he’s doing. cno 
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A WILD RIDE IN THE ROCKIES 

by ROBERT CANTWELL 

Twenty-five snowmobile drivers Journeyed from Vail to Aspen the hard way-~across country. They found that 
a scooter on skis through the highest and roughest terrain In the U.S. Is exhilarating, exhausting— and cold 
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T he trip began at 6 o’clock on a morn- 
ing so cold the temperature appeared 
to be visible. You could see particles of 
cold glinting in the floodlight in front of 
The Lodge at Vail, and big chunks of 
cold in the shape of dark mountains all 
around, and overhead a limitless ex- 
panse of cold in a dull, gray-brown sky. 
Nothing, however, looked quite as cold 
as the 25 snowmobiles that were to take 
their drivers (us!) over the mountains 
and which were lined up at the summit 
of Vail Pass. 10.603 feet above sea level. 

Our party consisted of five writers, 
three photographers, one radio operator, 
one forest ranger, one first-aid man. five 
mechanics, the president of Polaris In- 
dustries (the biggest U.S. snowmobile 
maker), three public-relations executives 
ofsnowmobile firms, onesnowmobile fac- 
tory manager, three executives of ski re- 
sorts from Vail and Aspen and a beauti- 
ful Swedish girl. Miss Bcttan Olwacus, 
a very fine skier, who said she did not 
really know why she was there. People 
in Vail had been discussing the forth- 
coming trip, she explained, and some- 
one asked if she w ould tike to take such 
a journey, and she now found herself at 
the point of driving a beautiful new 
bronze-colored Larson Eagle, weighing 
625 pounds and selling for S895, through 
country where, certainly, no w oman had 
ever driven a snowmobile before. 

How, in fact, had any of us got into 
this extraordinary jam? The credit, if 
that is the word, belonged to three snow- 
mobile manufacturers who had joined 
forces to promote a 93-mile cross-coun- 
try ride over roadless mountains and 
through closed passes from Vail to As- 
pen, Colo. “VVe hope to demonstrate 
the toughness and reliability of snow- 
mobiles in general." read the official an- 
nouncement of this unprecedented jour- 
ney. with a cool disregard for the soft- 
ness and unreliability of mankind. 

There were nine Polaris snowmobiles 
for the trip, eight Johnsons and eight 
Larsons. Snowmobile enthusiasts are 
deeply concerned about the advantages 
and disadvantages of different makes 
and models, and with reason. There are 
now more than 20 snowmobile makers 
in the U.S. and Canada, and sales 
jumped from 300 in 1959 to 30.000 last 
year. The machine assigned to me was 
a 14-hp Johnson Skee-Horse, selling for 
Sl,014. It was started by pulling a rope, 
the way you start a power lawnmower. 
The pull was really not very heavy, but 


the early hour and the high altitude 
seemed to take a toll. "Here, let me help 
you." said a kindly mechanic and. turn- 
ing on the ignition, something 1 had 
neglected to do, he started the motor 
with a slight tug of the rope. Now all 25 
machines were warming up. and the 
windless air vibrated with a syncopated 
stutter. Toxic-looking smoke from the 
exhausts hung in a layer about head 
high. "I don't envy you this trip,” said 
a lady bystander. "There’s something 
masochistic about it." 

Masochistic! Leopold von Sacher- 
Masoch! That phony! VVe huddled 
around the snowmobiles, ashcn-faccd. 
shaky, half-asphyxiated, not so much 
cold as chilled with the foreboding of 
freezing to death. 

To put a snowmobile in motion you 
merely squeeze the throttle on the grip 
of the right-hand handlebar. If you 
squeeze too hard you jump ahead. If 
you open the throttle slowly you ease 
forward slowly. 

In either case, you find yourself sliding 
over the snow. After jumping, easing 
and jumping, we swung around the 
shoulder of a hill, passed a sign reading 
ENTRANCE OF THE WHITE RIVER NATION- 
AL FOREST, moved out of sight of the 
highway and began to travel in single 
file on a sort of terrace overlooking a 
treeless valley a mile or two across. In 
the east and south there were glossy-blue 
and spectral-white mountains in a clus- 
ter around Quandary Peak and other 
high peaks that arc called fourtccncrs in 
Colorado because they arc among the 
52 mountains in the state more than 
14,000 feet high. We would have been 
better able to appreciate the scenery if 
we had not been half buried in the snow . 
A snowmobile is a sled mounted on skis 
and driven by a gasoline motor (usu- 
ally eight to 14 hp) that operates a 
flanged track under the machine; the 
driver sits out in the open on a long 
padded scat and steers w ith handlebars 
like those on a motorcycle. Or he may 
kneel on the scat so he can throw his 
weight more readily from one side to the 
other on turns, or he may even stand up 
as he rides along, wobbling like Ben Hur 
in a chariot race, to accomplish the same 
end but, in any case, he is always in the 
depth of winter as long as he is on his 
snowmobile, a cold wind whistling past 
his ears, icy particles blow ing in his face, 
and snow spraying all around as if he 
carried a homemade storm with him 


as he skidded through the deep drifts. 

An ArmyMountain RcscucTeam had 
gone over our projected route a week 
earlier to sec if it could be negotiated, 
but new snow had fallen and restored the 
slopes to their universal sameness. The 
first machine in our party was a Polaris 
driven by Peter Seibert, the builder of 
Vail. It cut a track in the new snow, and 
each following machine kept in the track 
of the one ahead, forming a ditch about 
a foot deep. Mine was the eighth ma- 
chine in the line. The driver ahead of me 
was Allen Mctteen, the president of Po- 
laris Industries, whose firm made around 
7,800 snowmobiles last year. Hcttcen 
was regarded as the best-dressed man in 
that part of the Rocky Mountains. He 
had found an ideal garment for snow- 
mobile operation; it originally was de- 
signed by a refrigerator company for the 
use of butchers who work in iceboxes. 
Metteen drove a specially built I'olaris 
with a double track, hauling an empty 
sled. He said he had the sled along to 
haul out disabled Johnson snowmobiles, 
Or their disabled drivers. Directly behind 
me came Hal Steeger, the editor of /Ir- 
ffosy magazine, driving a Larson Falcon. 
VVe kept about 100 feet apart. 

After a couple of hours of interrupted 
progress Hcttcen waved to us to let the 
machines in front get farther ahead. The 
trail made a 90° left turn off the terrace 
and went dow n a slope for 1 50 feet, and 
at the bottom made a 90° right-hand 
turn to continue west in the depth of the 
valley. Each driver was to wait until the 
one ahead was in the clear around the 
lower turn. 

Hetteen's machine and sled were poised 
on the edge of the slope. They vanished 
with a roar of the motor and a spray of 
snow. I cased up to the edge in turn, but 
I could sec nothing of them, merely a 
cloud of snow rising as if someone had 
set off a small charge of dynamite. Then 
Hcttcen and his sled emerged from the 
willow thicket at the base of the cliff, 
calmly moving in place in the procession. 

At this point I noticed the drop was 
not a slope. It went almost straight down. 
It was too late, however, to turn around 
and go home. I squeezed the throttle of 
the Johnson, evidently a little too hard, 
and it leaped like a horse in a Western 
movie. There was a ledge, five or six feet 
wide, about 30 feet down, and the front 
skis landed on this and went out into the 
open air again, though the rear end clung 
to the snow. I had neglected to get in- 
eoitrinufd 
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FROM THE SUMMIT OF VAIL PASS ihc sno<A mohilcs cro!>M;d a roadless pass on (Ik way to 
Leadsilli.-, (hen climbed over trails and a closed road to conquer l2.(W5-foot Independence Pass. 


structions on the use of a brake. In 
fact. 1 did not know snowmobiles were 
equipped w iih brakes. 1 thought the drive 
track itself acted as a brake when the 
power was cut off. There was. however, 
another handle on the left-hand handle- 
bar. exactly like the throttle on the right- 
hand handlebar, and in the course of 
grabbing everything on the way down I 
happened to squeeze this as the snow- 
mobile landed in deep snow at the base 
of the cliff. The results were gratifying; 
the snowmobile skidded into a drift, 
surged back the other way, throwing up 
a geyser of snow 10 feet in the air. then 
steadied and moved forward, and when 
1 opened my eyes we were in our regular 
place in the procession. 

"I am not known as Yellow Prentiss 
for nothing.” said William Prentiss, the 
public-relations manager of Johnson 
Motors, a little later. I’rentiss was also 
appropriately dressed for the oceasion; 
he had found a Japanese army mountain- 
survival suit — which looked something 
like a lot of baseball catchers' chest pro- 
tectors sewed together — and remained 
snug and comfortable, equally protected 
against the weather and wcll-padded in 
ease the people w ho had been invited on 
the trip turned against the promoters of 
it. But in fact wc had forgotten about 
the cold. While we were driving along. 


our field of vision limited to the snow 
ahead, the sun had come out. The sky 
was blue and more than blue, and the 
crystal light was benign over those end- 
less mountains. 

Wc were going west along a stream 
through what is called Wilder Gulch on 
some maps, climbing up the Ptarmigan 
Pass to cross the Continental Divide at 
12,000 feet. The reason we were able to 
go that way was that the Tenth Moun- 
tain Division in training during World 
War II laid out a trail to the pass. Sei- 
bert. our trail master, had trained there 
at the age of 18. 

At their present stage of development 
snowmobiles usually have trouble if they 
are stopped when moving uphill. When 
they arc started again the flanges of the 
track shoot the snow backward without 
moving the machine ahead, and it sinks 
deeper and deeper into the snow. So at 
the Stan of a long climb through the 
trees we stopped to let the machine 
ahead get to the top. then turned on as 
much speed as possible to climb in turn. 

Above the timbcrlinc the solitude was 
emptier, and at the summit ridge of 
Ptarmigan Pass we seemed to have come 
to the least-trodden snow since the first 
snow fell on earth. On the south wing 
of the pass a colossal, fan-shaped Held 
of snow tilted up to the horizon, and 


across this half a dozen drivers raced in 
sweeping curves, leaving trails almost as 
deep as the machines behind them and 
snow blowing away in from like water 
before Ihc how of a ship. Nobody clocked 
them. From this Ptarmigan Pass (there 
is another, better known, in the Williams 
River Mountains) it seemed one could 
see most of the 1,500 mountains in 
Colorado that tower more than lO.tXK) 
feet. They made gemlike incisions in the 
horizon, the cloudless and colorless sky 
merging l-Kyond them in a shining empti- 
ness of snow and space. 

After about an hour a photographer 
said, "There won't be three more min- 
utes of sunlight." He was right; smoke- 
like streaks of w ind blew across Ihc ridge 
around our feet. We dropped down the 
west side of the Continental Divide on 
a wide slope, about as sleep as the pitch 
of the roof of an old-fashioned farm- 
house. through a snowstorm. Here it 
was strange to see the snow getting shal- 
lower from one minute to the next and 
the air brightening. 

VVccamc out in good weather — 1,300 
feet lower — to an Army-built trail be- 
side Resolution Creek. In midafternoon 
we came to the first man-made structure 
we had seen since leaving Vail Pass, a 
closed gate across the trail. Wc ate lunch 
beside an abandoned Army post, went 
south along the Eagle River, and crossed 
Tennessee Pass in well-settled country. 
Our exhausted party fell into bed in 
Leads illc. the highest incorporated city 
in North America, and tried to gel a good 
night's sleep. The next day we were to 
cross Independence Pass at 12,095 feet 
and gel to Aspen, 49 miles away. 

In the carefully restored plainness of 
the Pioneer bar there was plenty of evi- 
dence of the toughness and reliability of 
Lcadvilic — it has survived catastrophes 
since 1878 and now flourishes again as 
a popular ghost town — and nobody 
doubted the toughness of the mountains. 
But what interested me was the tough- 
ness and reliability of snow mobiles. They 
have been tested for only six years. Back 
in 1959 a sclf-laughl F'rcnch-Canadian 
mechanic named Joseph Armand Bom- 
bardier mass-produced .^00 snow mobiles 
at his factory in the farm town of Val- 
court, 75 miles cast of Montreal. Bom- 
bardier's machine, called the Ski-Doo, 
sold like this: 300 in 1959. 2.500 in 1961, 
5,000 in 1963, 13,000 in 1965. Another 
Canadian firm, making the Flus-Ski, 
produced ZSOmachinesin I962and4,000 
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maybe we should call it the Jantzen Sports Announcers Club Here in the good- 

looking all-Acrilan sweaters that look and feel like velvet are Bob Cousy, director general, and Frank Gifford, 
membership committee chairman. They announce sports, as most sportsmen know; behind them is a motley 
group of fans seeking autographs. Now a short commercial message, as Bob and Frank say ever so frequently, 

A These good-looking sweaters are exceptionally soft to the eye and to the hand. and. incredibly, 
they can be washed by machine! This is the amailng and rare characteristic of 100 percent Acri- 
Ian; thus these sweaters retain their shape, color (eight splendid shades), and feel. V-neck 
about $13, cardigan about $15. Snapped at the Hilton Hawaiian Village. Now back to the game. 
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Today, the star of the Auto Show 

Last year you’d have paid a king's ransom for a car 
that looked like this. Last year you'd have paid extra 
for the things Charger’s got. V8. tach, racing-style 
steering wheel, bucket seats all around. And last year 
you couldn't get Charger's kind of full-sized fastback 
action no matter what you paid. But that was last year. 
This is the one car that made it from the drawing 


becomes your fabulous road car. 

board to your driveway with all the excitement left in 
—all the go. room, all the new features and extras 
that usually get lost in the shuffle. So there you are. 
Our big secret is out. Charger. By Dodge. Proof that a 
sports car can be luxurious. And good-looking. And 
comfortable. Charger. It had to happen. See it soon. 
The Dodge Rebellion wants you. 



Charger is designed to carry four in more comfort than the This is where you'll discover what Charger is really for. The These disappearing headlights are standard 

most expensive limousines can carry six. But try to find a clock is optional. The tachometer bright next to the speed- equipment. Their neat appearance, up or down, 

limousine with Charger’s quick, nimble handling. Just try. ometer where it belongs' is standard equipment. is something special. Retraction is automatic. 



What's better than bucket seats up front? Bucket seats all around. Take a good look at the best "last look" on tt>e road. But don't be misled by Charger's smooth line. Under 
What's better than buckets all around? Buckets in back that fold flat that polished, curvy exterior, you'll find a car that has to be the fastest quick-change artist on the road 
to give you more space than you ever expected in a car like this. Changes character instantly— at the flick of a wrist. On the left. Charger shows off its sporting side. 

• YOU HAVi A CHANCE OF WINNINC A OOOCC CHARCEK-RFCISTril AI YOUK OOOCt OCAltrS. 




You can tell a good life insurance 
company by its agents. 


We know ours are above average 

because they’ve earned the honors to prove it! 


Year after year, New York Life agents have 
been building a remarkable record within the life 
insurance industry. 

For example, the Million Dollar Round Table of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters awards 
membership to agents with outstanding sates and 
counselirtg abilities. New York Life regularly has 
far more members than any other company. At the 
Women Leaders Round Table, our ladies have done 
the same thing for 20 years in a row' Similarly, the 
Association recognizes high standards of service 
through its National Quality Award. Thousands of 
our agents earn it repeatedly. 

Or. let's consider professional training. 

Among agents themselves, one of the most 


respected achievements is to be certified as a 
Chartered Life Underwriter. This usually requires 
years of difficult "after hours" study. We think 
it's significant that New York Life has one of the very 
largest groups of C.L.U. members — and it's growing 
every year. 

But the highest honor an agent can earn is the 
confidence and esteem of his clients. There's a 
New York Life agent ready to earn yours — by helping 
your family towards greater financial security. 

Call him. You'll find he’s a good man to knowl 
New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue. New York, New York 10010 
Life Insurance • Group Insurance * Annuities 
Health Insurance • Pension Plans 





SNOWMOBILE RIDE ronlinufd 


in 1964. The Hatleen Derrick arid Hoist 
Company of Roseau. Minn, had made 
snowmobiles as a sideline since 1954 and 
now. as Polaris Industries, began com- 
peting with the Canadian pioneers. And 
there were many local firms turning out 
such machines as Trailmakor. Moto- 
ski. Eski-Motor. Eox Trac. Snow Bug. 
Chickadee. Blue Goose and Arctic Cat. 

Three big American firms have now 
entered the snowmobile lists. Johnson 
Outboard Marine introduced the Skee- 
Horsc and Evinrude the Skceler more 
than a year ago. American Machine and 
Foundry put its machine on the market 
in 1 965. One estimate is that total snow- 
mobile production will come to about 
45.000 machines nest year. 

In the past the machines were demon- 
strated at snowmobile meets, with teams 
of professional drivers speeding them in 
obstacle races, guiding them at full speed 
between trees, jumping them over clitfs 
or hurtling them through llaming bar- 
riers to show how safe and practical they 
are. Bombardier dominated the indus- 
try. w inning most of the races, outjump- 
ing the small American com|ictitors and 
conducting grueling cross-country trips 
through forbidding weather. But now, 
with big -American manufacturers in the 
business, the old American know-how 
IS being used to take people on snow- 
mobiles into far more uncomfortable 
regions than had heretofore been con- 
sidered possible. And the end of this 
rivalry is nowhere in sight. Not even 
in the Rtickics. 

On the second stage of our journey, 
for example, from Leadville to Aspen, 
we headed for independence Pass on the 
icy road (closed to automobiles in win- 
ter) beyond Twin Lakes. V\c were in a 
narrow, gloomy valley between Mount 
Elbert, the highest mountain in Col- 
orado at 14.431 feel, and La Plata Peak. 
K9 feet lower. W'e followed a road that 
curved along the winding bends of Lake 
Creek — beautiful in summer but now 
suggesting some sort of parody of the 
automobile travel for which the road 
had been built. At Mountain Boy Ciulch 
the road at 10,400 feet ran for miles 
along the base of cliffs and nearly verti- 
cal slopes, studded with avalanche areas 
for which the road is closed from No- 
vember to July each year. VV it h a new fail 
of snow and a bright sun. it was decided 
that it should be closed to snowmobiles 
as well — at least if some other route to 
(he summit could be found. 



WAIST-DEEP IN DRIFTS, DRIVERS HELP A STALLED SNOWMOBILE BACK TO THE TRAIL 


A Forest Service packhorsc trail ran 
through the woods on the opposite side 
of the valley from the road, and we fol- 
lowed it for two miles on a narrow ledge, 
between trees barely far enough apart to 
lei the .snowmobiles between them. We 
were in deep woods where, despite the 
snow, the forest retained its tangled and 
incoherent confusion, a sidehill forest 
with snags and fallen limbs and trees 
half buried in the snow. 

The first three machines chewed up the 
trail so that the rest of us could not get 
through. \Vc turned the machines around 
and went back down, to go up the route 
we had tried to avoid. ‘*Thc trouble with 
snowmobiles," said a Forest Service of- 
ficial in Denver before wc started out, 
"is that they w ill take you just far enough 
into the wilderness so you can'l gel oui." 
We could get out, but the day was now 
pretty well along, hauling on the ma- 
chines had been taxing, and the long 
climb up the highway added to the suc- 
cession of confused images, one long 
switchback after another, each so much 
like the last it seemed that every mile wc 
progressed look us back precisely to the 
point we had Just left. 

No one on the trip is likely to forget 
the shock wc experienced when wc came 
out of the tortuous tw ists and sheer drops 
of Independence Pass and found that an 
adx ance parly had come from somew here 


to build a big lire across the road, with 
a long stop for a lunch of fried chicken, 
bread, cheese, bologna and white wine. 
There were other surprises: as the go- 
ing bceamc easier, wc suddenly spotted 
the ghosl town of Independence on a 
little tableland on the left below the road, 
a mere half a do/cn fallen houses with 
rafters showing above the snow, left be- 
hind us in an instant. Then there was 
the moment wlien the light began to fade 
and the blur of trees and road made the 
speed seem phenomenal. Finally, there 
was the last 20 miles— a road so straight 
and smooth that the machines could 
race along side by side at .30 mph. It is 
boredom that makes one conscious of 
one's reactions: exhilaration is dumb. I 
could only think: how wonderful. Or as 
Miss Olwaeus. who pa.s.sed almo.si every- 
one. said when wc slopped at .Aspen. 
"Territie." The Leadville newspaper re- 
ferred to the trip as a perilous journey. 
The f orest Service in Denver issued a 
release saying ihe successful completion 
of the trip opened up a new era in w inter 
recreation in the forests, but warned 
against the danger of going too far into 
the woods to get back out. Winter peril 
or new era in recreation, one thing is 
sure— if some means of outdoor sport 
more uncomfortable than snowmobiles 
is ever discovered, .American industry 
can be counted on to perfect it. emo 



A SAIL MEANS 
ONLY A 
SALE TO SOL 

To a passionate angler like Sol Lamport, the only sensible use for a 
boat is to catch fish. But so long as there are fools who prefer to 
go sailing, Sol will sell them sailcloth by HUGH WHALL 


S ol Lainpori, cx-inarine. lishcrman 
and refugee from the Russian Revo- 
lution. is not a man w ho cares much for 
sailing or sailboats. Or even sailors, for 
the matter of that. ■'Big-boat sailors are 
snobs," says Sol blunt 1}. m the rich, vel- 
our accents of New Vork's garment dis- 
trict. "They got lotsa money, and they 
got no time for me. One day this guy 
will call me in my otlice and say. 'Hey. 
Sol. how's this?' or. ‘How's that?' or. 
•Row's the other thing?' and ask my 
advice. The next day this same guy will 
pass me and my Lydia in his yacht club 
without even a hello or something." 
Small-boal sailvvrs. Sol concedes, are dif- 
ferent. "They don't give a damn so long 
as you make for them good fabric," 

Yet Sol I amporl and all sailors, big 
and small, exist happily together in a sea- 
going symbiosis, Without Sol's sailcloth 
many a sailor would be adrift under bare 
poles with nothing to drive his bout for- 
ward. Without sailors to buy his cloth. 
Sol would probably still be pushing yard 
goods for the big textile firm of Alexan- 
der Lamport & Bro. in the eight to 10 
bracket. Light to 10 thousand dollars, 
that is. 

"There's two kinds people." Sol will 
explain to anyone who will listen. always 
insisting he doesn't care a lig for money. 
"There's those who make eight to 10 and 
those who make 10 to SO." There was 
never any question in Sol's mind which 
group he wanted to belong to. and sailors 


and sailboats provided the means. "1 ora 
man who knows so little about sailing. 
Sol sure made plenty of money out of 
It." was the way one sailmakcr put it. 

Sol Lamport discovered sails and sail- 
ing during the early 195f)s, with .some 
of the same overwhelming sense of ar- 
rival that the Hebrews felt on reaching 
the Promised Land. He and ihccompany 
he worked for were both seeking new 
Helds to conquer. "I was looking around 
for something people couldn't do with- 
out." says Sol, "and 1 discovered lei- 
sure. Leisure is like potatoes and flour. 
People can't do without potatoes. They 
can't do without (lour. Leisure they can't 
do w ithout cither.'' Now . Sol asked him- 
self, how does one combine the textile 
business with leisure to their mutual 
advantage? Camping? He investigated 
tents and sleeping bags. No. Golf bags? 
Fishing tackle? Nothing. Skiing parkas? 
Still nothing. So Sol look a weekend 
olT and went up to Bu/pard's Bay on 
a H.shing trip. 

"I've always been a fisherman,” he 
says. "When my father was alive and I 
was a boy 8. 9 years old back m Russia 
he used to take me fishing. I can still re- 
member the first fish 1 caught. It was 
some kind of Russian sunlish nearly as 
big as my hand. When I got older and 
had enough money for a bike I bought a 
rod instead. So now, whenever 1 have 
time, I go Ashing. Well, this day 1 was 
fishing Bu/zard's Bay in Massachusetts 


when lhe^e boats came by and, boy. it 
must have been one of the big regattas, 
and I was impressed by the amount ol 
canvas hanging on the boats. This is 
about I?. 13 years ago. going back to 
'52 or '53. Here, all of a sudden. I see 
what looked to me like a million yards 
canvas staring in my face. There must 
have been only 50. f>0 boats instead of 
the 2,000 I saw. but to me it looked like 
4.000. Right then there was like a light 
going pop in my head. ‘Lamport can 
make that slulT.' I said to myself. It was 
simple as ihai." \3ell. almo.st as simple. 
But first Sol the salesman had to con- 
vince his bosses there was a market. 

It was not too diflieull. At that time 
yacht sails, for the most part, were still 
made of canvas or. more speeilically. 
heavy cotton imported from Lurope or 
North .Africa. This material was cursed 
with a multitude of draw backs. It turned 
black with nuldevv if .stufTcil away wet 
in a sailbag. It was heavy and eumlvci- 
si>nie and about as tractable as corru- 
gated iron when soakctl with spray. 
Worst of alt. It changed its shape if 
not handled as carefully as a medieval 
tapestry . 

The ehcmieal marvels developed in 
World War M olTored yachtsmen a bright 
hope of release from these miseries, and 
sailmakers were beginning to look long- 
ingly at the new wonder fabrics, nylon. 
Dacron and Orion. Du Pont and others 
were making the thread, hut the com- 
panies that wove it into cloth showed 
little interest in the sailmakers' needs. 
"They made cloth in only a few weights.” 
Sol explains, "and if you were a sail- 
makcr you bought those weights or you 
didn't buy at all." The thought that 
struck Sol on Buzzard's Bay that day 
was that his firm could fill the gap by 
weaving cloth expressly for sailmakers. 
Armed with statistics and inventories. 
Sol persuaded the other l.amports to start 
a separate sailcloth business with him 
as its head. 

"I figured it would cost Lamport u 
quarter of a million to set up. For them 
it would be a gamble.” he says as he tells 
about it today, "ami for me. too. But 

ronllniifd 


EXILED IN RURAL CONNECTICUT. LA MPO RT HAS NOTHING OUT MILES OF PROFITABLE SAILCLOTH TO BOLSTER HIS SAGGING MORALE 
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SOL'S SAtL 


il ssould mean getting out of the eight 
to 10 and into the 10 to 80 crowd. 1 told 
my wife Lydiu, ’If it don't work, we're 
broke. Nobody’s gonna hire me. No- 
body loses a quarter-million dollars easy, 
you know." 

As it turned out. nobody got to lose 
anything. Sol's hard sell hit the nation's 
sail lofts like a September hurricane and. 
rather than attempt to stand up against 
this unwonted gale from the garment 
district, the sailmen simply ordered and 
reordered Sol's goods and found them 
good. 

Sol himself is con\ inced that his meth- 
ods are the epitome of the soft sell. "I 
can't talk loo good," he was saying to 
u prospectise customer oser the phono 
in his office recently, “hut 1 tell you this 
much. 1 don't never knock my eompcii- 
lion. Never. Never, never. But you take 
this guy's goods. You can pull it apart 
with your hands. Yes. pull it apart. " Sol 
cradled the phone for a moment so that 
hccould grasp ihcobsccne material made 
by one of the dozen other sailcloth weav- 
ersandpuU il apart in pantomime. “This 
goods of mine." he went on when the 
phone was picked up again, “you gotta 
cut it with scissors." 

The dramatic point made, Sol. breath- 
mg heavily in -a laryngitic gasp, settled 
hack to quieter persuasion. “All in all. " 


he said, "wc got something very nice 
here in this material. If you like the cloth, 
give me a break. If you don't like it. tell 
me. Please believe me. there's no strings 
attached — nothing." Sol paused, sucked 
in a thread of air and waited for the in- 
evitable order. 

Sales resistance, if he even knows the 
meaning of the word, is not a hardship 
Sol Lamport has suffered much from. 
Anyone who survived World VS’ar 1. the 
Russian Revolution and the famine that 
folk)wed has to learn to cope with the 
world as il is. and .Sol hiis been an apt 
pupil. His mother died right after the 

war, his father a year later. What was 
left of the Lamport family— Sol and 
two brothers— had to scramble to slay 
alive. “We did the best wc could for a 
while." says Sol, like a man who has al- 
most forgotten how crushing the horror 

was. “then the Hoover Commission be- 
gan to send us food parcels." The com- 
mission did more than send food. It pro- 
vided a direct link to cousins in Amer- 
ica. who traced him through the pack- 
age labels. Sol and his brothers were 
brought to the U.S. and deposited on a 
farm in the Connecticut tobacco coun- 
try. where Sol split his time between the 
tobacco fields and learning I'nglish at 
school. Two years later, at 16. Sol de- 
cided to quit school and go to work in 


his relatives' textile business, first in New 
'I'ork. later in C hicago. 

It worked out all right, but after a 
few years Sol got bored with textiles. 
He quit and went to work, in his words, 
“as an ainaieiir photographer for a pro- 
fessional newspaper. I picked absolute- 
ly the wrong time. It was right in the 
middle of the Depression and, because I 
was the youngest. 1 was the tirsi to go." 
Bad times were fvvllowcd by good, which 
were followed by had, until another war 
came along. By then, plump. 30ish and 
married to Lydia. Sol decided to join up. 
i picked the Marine Corps," he says, 
“because I was sure they'd reject me. But 
you know what? They took me. Serious- 
ly. I was glad to go. When 1 was an or- 
phan in Russia I saw people starving on 
the streets. This country was good to me. 
and any time things got rough at Parris 
Island I'd tell myself. ‘Nothing can be 
tougher than my childhood.' " Most of 
Sot's fellow bools were kids 17 or 18 
years old. “But." he says, “I niadc up 
my mind the secret was to use your head 
with your muscle. And you know? It 
worked. Anything anybody could do I 
could do it better— in spades. I could 
run better, drill better. light better, do 
everything better. But only once. I had 
to do it right the first time, I couldn't 
make it the second." 

E ven in the Marine Corps Sol's per- 
suasive gift of selling came in handy. “I 
had one drill instructor who was a real 
snot." he remembers, “He used to ride 
me morning, noon and night. So four 
days before 1 left Parris Island I wcni 
to another I')! and told him 1 wanted 
permission to take this other guv out 
in the sandpile. He said it was O.K. 
by him. The only thing was. I knew this 
I")! I wanted to light could beat the 
hell out of me. he was so much younger 
and stronger. Anyhow. I went up to 
him and I told him this. I told him I 
was going to break his nose and split 
his mouth. I told him I was going lo 
bust his arms and legs. I told him I 
was going lo make him so his mother 
wouldn't rccogni/e him. And you know 
what?" says So! with mock surprise. 
"He backed off.” (Not surprisingly, the 
Marine Corps claims no knowledge of 
this surrender.) 

Amazingly enough, -Sol left boot camp 
in one piece and w ith. according to him. 
the highest IQ of any enlisted man on 
the island. In spite of this, or mayf>c 
because of it. the Marines shipped him 



to photography school. There was one 
minor hitch, though. Algebra was a pre- 
requisite for the school, and since Sol 
could hardly write let alone solve an 
equation, there was nothing for it but to 
teach himself the fundamentals of x and 
y. Taking the photo course with him 
were a clutch of college men, who were 
themselves badly in need of a refresher 
course in math. “They'd forgotten what 
they'd learned, and I was learning from 
the beginning." says Sol. “So you know 
what? You know what? I taught them. 
How do you like that? A Russian orphan 
with a fourth-grade education teaching 
college men." 

During the war Midway was a rock 
covered with a few thousand servicemen 
and 10 gooney birds for every man. It 
was there that Photographer Sol was 
sent to make an occasional (light in a 
TBF or TBD. Mostly though, he prac- 
ticed as a rockbound Sergeant Bilko. “1 
was nearly the lowest-rated marine on 
Midway, but 1 was an operator," Sol 
says. “Somebody once said I ran Mid- 
way. That's not true, hut I did have 
a general threaten me once. He said, 
‘Don't you pull your stripe on me, pri- 
vate. I've got a star.' " 

When the war ended. Operator Sol be- 
came a textile man again. The family 
firm was seeking ways to diversify its 
industrial line, and Sol was put to work 
thinking about it. A few years later, when 
his notion about sailcloth turned into 
the biggest single moneymaker at Lam- 
port, Sol moved his family from their 
Bronx walk-up to a vaguely pink house 
in Massapequa, Long Island that boast- 
ed a two-car garage, nine extension 
phones and a gravel lawn. “You don’t 
have to mow gravel," Sol explains. 

Far more important to Sol than the 
gravel lawn and the two-car garage, how- 
ever. were the racks of fishing rods that 
lined the basement. Sol. who has been 
known to fish for cod in the middle of 
winter in an open boat with a mile-long 
handline, owns rods, reels and plugs of 
every kind, including a 14-karat-gold 
job that is more joke than Jig. “1 think 
like a lish, I feel like a fish, 1 would rath- 
er fish than do anything." he says. 

Away from the water Sol never stops 
tinkering with his tackle, occasionally 
with profit. Says Sol; “I had this Mitch- 
ell reel once that had parts inside that 
used to bind. But I had an idea how to 
fix it." He stripped the reel, drilled a 
hole in the binding spindle and, presto, 


it worked. Reel in hand, deal in mind, 
Sol trotted off to the manufacturer. 
“They were so pleased that they said 
they wanted to do something for me. 
‘O.K.,' I .said. ’Give me a thousand 
bucks.' It ended up with them giving 
me SSOOcash and S500 in merchandise." 

Lydia Lamport was happy back there 
in The Bronx. “I can remember the 
hot nights when the soot came in the 
window." she says with a sigh. “Those 
were happy days." 

For 14 years Sol was even happier in 
Massapequa with his wife, his fishing 
and his talented daughter playing the 
flute for callers. "You see that flute." he 
would say proudly. "Looks just like a 
piece pipe, eh? Well, it ain't. Nearly 
S500 it cost me. that piece pipe." Then, 
as dark-haired Janet trilled through a 
scale, "You hear that value? Such value 
she's got. Thirteen teachers and they 
all gave up on her. ‘She's better than 
me.' they would say. Now she's got a 
teacher, you should sec her. She stares 
at the throat and screams, ‘No. you're 
not doing it right, do it agairt.’ Em- 
broushard. my daughter's got. Such a 
natural embroushard!" 

But, like Lydia's Bronx. Sol's Massa- 
pequa is gone now, spoiled by too much 
success. Last year Sol moved his sail- 
cloth enterprise right out of the family 
firm, sold his pink house, watched his 
son marry and his daughter go off to col- 
lege and set up in business on his own. 
In Putnam. Conn., of all places. 

Before the transfer, Sol worked in 
a dusty, musty, high-ceilinged clutch of 
rooms jammed with bits and pieces 
of machinery for testing, weighing and 
cutting his cloth. An air of improvi- 
sation hung everywhere, but it mixed 
happily with a sense of vitality. The 
new factory is different. Built so that 
it abuts Puinam-Herzl, the plant that 
docs most of Sol's finishing, Sol's new 
place has the clean, antiseptic smell of a 
modern factory. His own huge, paneled 
office even features a plush bathroom 
with a polished-brick door. 

Sol sells two basic cloths: filmy nylon 
for spinnakers, available in seven dif- 
ferent colors, and heavier Dacron, in 
white only for jibs, mains and stay- 
sails. The cloth does not always turn out 
the way Sol or his sailmaker customers 
think it should, and then Sol has several 
choices. He can reprocess it, sell it at a 
reduced rate as sailbag material, turn 
it into tapes for edging sails, salvaging. 


say, 18 inch panels out of a 36-inch 
panel or eat it. 

To keep his diet nylon-free, Sol is con- 
stantly experimenting to make a bet- 
ter cloth than such competitors as, for 
instance, Ted Hood, who doesn't make 
much sailcloth but what he makes is 
the best there is. "We do a lot of experi- 
mental work," Sol says. “We are con- 
stantly running trial lots, doing the same 
thing only a little bit better. We’re also 
try ing different things from scratch w ith 
different types of finishes, different ma- 
chines and chemicals. We've even made 
experiments on something we knew 
wouldn't work— just to get it out of 
our systems." 

Sol's new home is a modern facsimile 
of an old New Fngland saltbox. set 
among a grove of trees and surrounded 
by a neat stone wall. His front window 
now overlooks an everyday grass slope 
instead of a gravel lawn. Beyond lies 
the spiritless tow n of W oodstock. Conn. 
(“You got to be a closet drinker here"), 
which supports a pair of gas stations, a 
red-and-iih/fe genera) store and a lone- 
ly barbershop. 

Sol, an authentic country squire now, 
is vaguely puzzled by all this rural bliss. 
"Of course," he says, "we love the house 
very much. It is a very easy, comfortable 
house, but — " and his voice trails off. 
“Just after a week when we came here," 
Sol adds a minute later, “we began to 
meet people, and we began seriously 
asking. ‘What about social life here?' 
Well, they told me. there isn't very much. 
Later on in the season, they say, Win- 
sted opens up its stores. There’s a con- 
cert once in a while. There's some shows 
that are not professional but quite good. 
There's a football game on Saturday 
afternoon. It goes mostly like that. You 
work, you get home, have a cocktail 
before dinner, don’t eat too early, wash 
up, clean up, come down, have a light 
dinner, watch TV with your wife and 
go to bed. That’s what they told me. 
Well, that just about covers one night 
a month for me," grow ls Sol, who, iron- 
ically, now lives not far from the to- 
bacco fields he worked in 42 years ago. 
"I still have a problem with the other 
29. 30 nights." 

But that’s not the worst thing suc- 
cess has done to the man who makes 
upward of 100,000 yards of sailcloth a 
month. The worst thing is "I haven’t 
done any fishing at all since I'm up here 
in this northern area." ewo 
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The Fabulous World of 
Florida Golf 

Startling resort-hotel adjuncts like this one at Doral, 
ultraprivate country clubs and even a public par-3 
worth millions have turned the stretch of courses 


from Miami to Palm Beach into a golf Goi^^^oast ^ 

CONTINUED 















A bunker dimpled 
gives distinction to 
NicKlaus calls "one 


with bushy islands 
Pine Tree, a course 
of America's best." 


The world’s most valuable golf hole— on 
land worth an estimated $2.5 million— is 
the seaside 18th at the Gulf Stream club. 





Tiers of bright sand set off the 14th at Seminole, a par-5 



that offers a gamble— and trouble. Ben Hogan, a member, ranks this Palm Beach links as a favorite. 




Gleaming roof of the $2 million headquar- 
ters of U.S. pro golf shines behind water- 
guarded 16th green at the PGA National. 






Fabulous Florida ronililUfd 


Six banner years of course building have made the world's most luxurious 75 miles of 
sand into a year-round mecca for golfers. The area offers a variety of exciting new links 
to go with its smattering of renowned old ones BY GWtLYII/l S. BROWN 

Flags Are Flying Among the Palms 


In Florida, boom is a bad word. Too many residents with 
long memories claim it rhymes w ith bust. So. instead, let it 
be calmly said that something like urban growth or rea- 
soned expansion or carefully planned recreational develop- 
ment in the 75-niile stretch of scacoast from Palm Beach to 
Miami has led to an unparalleled golf course — cr. ah. oh 
well. Boom! Some of the best courses in the area arc elegant 
survivors of the '20s. that era when speculators rushed for 
Florida marshes with the same fervor with which their 
fathers raced for Klondike streams. But to these have been 
added — at a spectacular rate — enough excellent country 
clubs, good real-esiate-subdivision and resort-hotel courses 
and plain old public links to make this short bit of coast- 
line unique in golf. 

Ben Hogan’s favorite course is here. Jack Nicklaus ranks 
a different one as among the country's lop three and thinks 
so much of yet another that he is building himself a home 
beside one of its fairsxays.Thc short 18th hole of one course. 
Gulf Stream Golf Club, is on property valued at S2.5 mil- 
lion. and there is an itccansidc par-3 course on land worth 
an estimated SIO million. One exclusive country- club is on 
a man-made island in Biscayne Bay that was constructed 
just for the course, and four others arc adjuncts of a resort 
hotel whose owner happily points out that he has room for 
10 more. Perhaps the simplest statistic is the most meaning- 
ful. In 1959 the three counties that encompass the area. 
Palm Beach. Broward and Hade, offered visitors and resi- 
dents only 31 golf courses. Today there are 85, and golf is 
becoming a year-round attraction in southeastern Florida. 

Until recently the only word on Florida golf courses was 
a confusing trickle that flowed north each spring with re- 
turning vacationers. Originally it was mostly concerned with 
the caliber of such courses as Seminole (in Miami Beach or 
Palm Beach or some beach), and Indian Creek (or is it 
Canoe Brook? No. that's in New Jersey), and more recently 
about places called Lost Pine or Pine Tree or Lost Tree, or 
something like that. Yet these clubs were reserved for the 
rich and the famous, and they closed when the snow melted 
in the North. But anyone who has played 18 on a sweltering 


day in Chicago or Washington or New York knows that is 
no summer festival, cither. Suddenly the Florida season be- 
gan to expand, much to the surprise of the very people who 
run the golf courses. 

•'The season isn't supposed to start until December 15." 
says a startled Frank Strafaci, director of golf at the Doral 
Hotel and Country Club in Miami. "People weren't sup- 
posed to be here any earlier, but this place has been jammed 
since October." 

"(Jiir bar and restaurant made money during October for 
the first time in my memory," says Tom Flaherty, manager 
at La Gorcc, a private club that sits among red-tiled cot- 
tages just across a narrow band of water from the high-rise 
hotels on Collins Avenue in Miami Beach. "In fad. we 
made S5.00(). It's unheard of." 

With the too-short winter season now apparently a thing 
of the past, building a golf course has become almost a 
blue-chip investment, and the profit-minded have spotted 
the trend. Because the new courses tend to be designed dif- 
ferently than the old ones, they have added much to the 
character of Floiidu golf. Southeast Florida is us llat us 
a road map and, with such notable exceptions as Seminole 
and Indian Creek, its golf courses used to be uninspiring. 
Good examples of this old school are the Everglades and 
The Breakers hotel courses in the center of Palm Beach. Built 
in !92b. The Breakers is only 6.000 yards long. Us Bat fair- 
ways are so narrowly confined by tall coconut palms that 
playing The Breakers is like taking a walk dow n Wall Street. 
But even this staid institution is beginning to cater to the 
new demands for golting excellence. The hotel has raised and 
enlarged all 18 greens, and this year will tear down its old 
clubhouse and replace it with a SI million 1966 model. 

Courses like The Breakers, however, set the standard no 
longer. Skillful design has produced four — including one 
that was built 37 years ago — that rate with the best to he 
found anywhere in the U,S.. and the quality of some others 
is not far behind. The four best arc Seminole, an almost 
hilly Oceanside course just north of Palm Beach that was 
opened for play in 1919; the l*GA National's East Course 
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Fashion«d in the earlier tradition but with lt» own special beauty Is the palm-shaded Breakers course. 


Fabulous Florida ronriniifd 



in Palm Beach Gardens, on which the first annual PGA 
National Four-Ball Championship recently was held; Pine 
Tree, 25 mites down Military Trail from the PGA head- 
quarters. a dramatic combination of sand, water and wind; 
and DoraPs Blue Course, the site of the pro tour's annual 
Doral Open. Right behind this quartet come Lost Tree, lo- 
cated on the ocean immediately south of Seminole: West 
Palm Beach Country Club, one of the better public courses 
in the country: the PGA National's West Course, the Coun- 
try Club of Florida in Delray Beach; Coral Ridge in Fort 
Lauderdale; Indian Creek, which sits on its man-made is- 
land just north of Miami Beach, and La Gorce. Seminole, 
on the north boundary of the area, is a mere 90 minutes 
by automobile from Doral on the south. 

'The best Florida courses may not look like typical U.S. 
Open courses.” says two-time Open winner Cary Middle- 
coff. referring to the palm trees, bright sand and quantities 
of water. "But they playjusl as hard. They are a continuous 
challenge from tec to green, hole after hole." Fits opinion 
is shared by most well-traveled golfers. Many, including Ho- 
gan. say no course can top Seminole for conditioning and 
general playing quality. Jack Nicklaus, who has never 
played Seminole (he showed up one day several years ago. 
while .still a young amateur, and was not allowed to play: 
he has not been hack since), places Pine Tree among the 
two or three top U.S. courses. Dow Finsterwald. the form- 
er PGA champion, is a member, and MiddlccolT and Nick- 
laus are sulTiciently enamored of Lost Tree to have pur- 
chased 517,500 lots and are building houses there. 

Lost Tree may someday grow into one of the most suc- 
cessful golf course-real estate subdivisions in the country. 
The club itself is a part of Lost Tree Village, a 450-acre 
community of S40.000 to 5150.000 houses that has Lake 
Worth and Little Lake Worth to the west and the Atlantic 
Ocean to the east — a nice playground. Even so. the project 
very nearly collapsed because its founders were not sulli- 
ciently golf-oriented. The land was purchased in 1945 by 
Llywd Ecclestone, a successful contractor from Detroit 
who had bicycled up from Palm Beach one day to take a 
look at the site. It was then a sandy marsh. But contractors 
know that sand shovels easily, and F.cclcstone bought the 
land. The initial Lost Tree prospectus made the subdivision 
about as easy to get into as a non-Boston Brink's vault. 
Lots were priced at S25.0(X) to 550,000, goodly sums even to- 
day, and no house could cost less than 51 50.000. Customers 
were to be screened as if they were rookies trying out for the 
CIA. The trouble was. there were no customers to screen. 

"They made the place so exclusive,” says John Hoyt, 
now chairman of the Board of Governors at Lost Tree, 
"that the Duke of Windsor might have had trouble getting 
in.” A further dilliculty was that Ecclestone did not really 


IVith enough money am! enough friends in right places a tour of the 
18 holes at left, phis a relaxing IVih, vouUI saiisfy any golfer. Set 
amid impressions and piifalh of f loridu are: I) Seminole; 2) Lost 
Tree; J) PCA National; 4) The Breakers: 5) Everglades; 6) Palm 
Beach Par 3; 7) H'e.sl Palm Beach Public; 8) Atlantis; 9) Pine Tree: 
JO) Country Club of Tlorida; II) Gulf Stream; 12) Boca Raton: 
13) Cora! Ridge; 14) Orange Brook; IS) Country Club of Miami; 
16) Miami Shores; 17) Indian Creek; 18) La Gorce; 19) Doral. 
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know anyihing about golf or golfers. This turned out to 
be good for the golf course because they ga\c the arcliilecl, 
Mark Mahannah. a free hand, but they could not got any 
golfers to buy homes, and they needed golfers. 

Hoyt, an Arkansas cotton planter, has widespread con- 
nections in golf and used them when he was hired by Lost 
Tree to revitalise the operation. Lost Tree Village lowered 
its prices for building sites to include the merely pros- 
perous middle class and went after a golf-wise clientele. 
Now 148 of the 402 lots have been sold and 46 houses 
have been built or arc under construction. 

The village owes a good deal of this success to the golf 
course. On most counts Lost Tree is a match for any 
course in the country. Only the fact that its greensidc bunk- 
ers have been kept an excessive distance from the putting 
surfaces prevents it from being a supreme challenge to the 
expert. Needless to say. such a problem is hardly a draw back 
to golfers of moderate skill. This, and having Nicklaus and 
ViiddlecotT as neighbors, ought to sell the rest of the lots. 


ecause the land is so Hat and sandy, southeast Florida 
is at once a joy and a misery to the golf-course designer. 
The sand can be bulldozed around at will, and if you want 
a water hazard about all you have to do is dig a hole. But 
this starling from scratch instead of from fixed terrain puts 
a premium on an architect's imagination, and it is well 
that the best of them have had a hand in Florida's courses, 
including fanicd Robert Trent Jones tCoral Ridge. Country 
Club of Miami). Donald Ross (Seminole) and Dick Wil- 
son (PCiA. Pine Tree. Dorul). Wilson, who died last tear, 
was the most successful of all at making something out 
of nothing. A gruff, sometimes surly, unpolished artisl-in- 
(hc-rough. his basic warmth and humor still managed to 
show through. His golf courses reflect this personality. They 
have aw ild. exciting— almost threatening — charm. The> arc 
all diflicult courses, even from the short lees, but their end- 
less variety of dogleg holes, mounds, water and lightly 
guarded greens make them lively and spirited tests of skill. 

The marvels of golf in southeast Florida arc not limited 
to the caliber of the courses. There are other unique features. 
Not manv people have seen the I8ih hole at Culf Stream, 
for example, because not many people have gotten through 
Gulf Stream's gates, Tlie 1 8th is a modest, wide-open .f 70- 
yard par-4, l or the golfer it is one of the quietest finishing 
holes in the game. But for the real-estate broker it has to be 
joy juice, since it is located right between Route AIA and 
the Atlantic Ocean just north of Delray Beach. Hence the 
estimated value: S2.5 million. 

Then there is the Palm Beach Par 3 course ( lifetime mem- 
Ivership: Sl.tX)) ihal Wilson designed. The greens fee is 
S4.50. which entitles you to play a demanding little links 
lhal occupies a 2.(KK)-by-600-fool block of land sandw iched 
between the Intracoastal Waterway and the ocean. The 
club pays taxes on an assessed value of S3 million. '‘Tbat 
figure is based on the land as recreational property." says 
Henry Russell, a building contractor from Miami who 
knows his way around Palm Beach real estate. ‘‘As land 
for development, S9 million would be a conservative 
estimate of its value." 


Russell, a member oV liie Executive Committee of the 
United States Oolf Association, is also chairman of the 
greens committee at Indian Creek. This 200-acrc island in- 
cludes the country club. 12 private houses and a 10-man. 
two-car police department, all incorporated as Indian Creek 
Village. 

Indian Creek eould only have happened in the Florida 
of the '20s. It was built in 1929 on top of four million cubic 
yards of till that had been dumped into a mangrove 
swamp. It was a masterpiece of superb designing and awful 
timing, for as the island rose the economy sank. When 
Indian Creek staged its ofticiul opening dinner only 50 
guests showed up. Ozzie Nelson and his band played at 
supper each night to an average audience of 30 waiters and 
three guests, but the club survived. Today it has 316 mem- 
bers. and home values do seem to be holding firm. You 
can. for example, snap up the house of Mrs. Norman B. 
Woolworlh, which is on sale for S680.000. How much 
would the island be worth for apartments or hotels? ".About 
SlO million." says Russell. 

At that the club falls short of the status given it recently 
by the guide of a cruise boat that churned past on Bis- 
caync Bay. "Behold. Indian Creek Country Club." said the 
guide, his amplified voice flowing across the water as a 
number of residents listened. "The playground of mil- 
lionaires. where even the caddies earn S200 a week." 

One need not be a millionaire to try the most diflicult 
course in the Miami area, the Blue at Doral. It is the site 
of the SlOO.OtX) Doral Open, where the 72-holc tourna- 
ment record Is a 14-under-par 274. Ollicially called the Blue 
Monster, it is part of a goUing complex that includes the 
Red Course (Red Tiger), the opening-this-wcek White 
Course (W hiie Wonder), a nine-hole par-3, and a grandiose 
500-room hotel. .All of this is owned by .Alfred Kaskcl. a 
New York contractor w ho made his first money by buying 
up chunks of the Borough of Queens when it was pasture- 
land. Doral (formed from the first names of Kaskcl and his 
wife Doris) Hotel and Country Club, which also includes 
the imposing Doral Beach Hotel, began as a onc-slory mo- 
tel on Collins Avenue in Miami Beach. Kaskcl had been in- 
vited to join several other investors in this project and had 
.soon taken over completely. "If one story high. 1 thought, 
why not two?" says Kaskcl. "But if you have two stories 
you must have an elevator. So. 1 thought, if you have to 
pul in an elevator anyway, why not four stories?" 

The answer to "why not four stories?" turned out to he 
the 14-storv Carillon, among the highest hotels on the 
Beach. The Carillon expanded in the direction of Doral be- 
cause Kaskcl wanted his Carillon guests to have a golf 
course all to themselves. In 1959 he purchased or optioned 
2.4(K) acres of sand just west of Miami airport. At that 
lime there was no Palmetto Expressway running by the 
area, or even any paved road to speak of. The first time 
Kaskcl drove out with his architect to take a look at the 
site he could not find it. He gave up after three hours of 
fruitless search and went back to Miami Beach. Now the 
wilderness has bloomed, and Kaskcl. with four golf courses, 
is considering others. "I've got room for 14." he says. He 
might have to build them all just to keep up with hforida's 
fabulous golf— er— Boom! end 
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short ... tall .. . large or small . . . 

EVERYBODY DRIVES WITH THE GREATEST OF EASE 
IN A TERNSTEDT 6-WAY POWER SEAT 



You'd think Ternstedt's 6-way power seat was made just for you! And it is — 
because whatever your build, this seat gives you the headroom, legroom, arm 
reach and visibility that’s most comfortable for you. Just press a switch and the 
6-way seat moves you forward or backward, up or down, even tilts you forward 
or back. (Try this tilting action for added leg and back support, particularly 
during a long trip.) Getting in and out of your car is a snap. too. when you 
adjust the seat downward and back. Get to know what personalized seating 
comfort is ... in a Ternstedt 6-way power seat. It has all the traditional quality 
and value that you'd expect of a General Motors product. 


Gn/ITERNSinDT 

I - ^ niVISIUN Of ClCNCHAl MOTORS CORRO*'R'’OR 


for a demonstration see your CHEVROLET. PONTIAC. OLOSMOBILE, SUICK OR CADILLAC DEALER 


PEOPLE 


Fiillback-acior-anninincer-piib- 
licisl .Vimmy Rronn. though not 
wanting for sideline pursuits. rc> 
sealed another last week: work- 
ing with Cassius ( lay, an old 
friend, in a closed-circuit tele- 
sision boxing enterprise. Pari of 
Brown's profit will be channeled 
into Cleveland's developing Ne- 
gro Industrial Kconomic Union, 
through which he seeks ways 
for Negroes to become more 
involved in an integrated world 
of business. This seemed some- 
what at oddswith Partner Clay's 
Black Muslim philosophy of ra- 
cial separation, but Brown im- 
plied it did not matter: ‘i never 
could sec eye to eye with Cas- 
sius’ way of worship, but whether 
he is Muslim, black or white 
makes no difference. He has to 
be dealt with." j 

Coming up this weekend .nnd i 
dutifully to be celebrated Satur- 
day on NBC-TV -is the 25lh 
anniversary of the Crosby pro- 
am golf tournament. Ii'sall pret- 
ty big lime now -Pebble Beach 
on the swanky Monterey coast, 
prizes amounting to SUM. 500 
instead of the SJD.OOO custom- | 
ary in the old days and. at 
those prices, Bing Crosby is 
maybe a mite more decorous 
than he used to be. Some of the 
newsreel film on the anniver- 
sary program shows him in an 


early, rainy tournament [hdow). 
Dressed in baggy shorts, he slogs 
out of a rain-puddle sand trap, 
then breaks into a little song 
and dance in the drizzle. "It's | 
hard to remember what I was 
up to," says Crosby. guess 1 
was just monkeying around a 
little bit.” 

"Fxccplional recipes from the 
private kitchens of America's 
lop-name athletes." tootles the 
dust Jacket of The All-Sitir Ath- 
/ete\ Co«A’ Book, explaining it- 
self. Within, indeed, one finds 
details of Rocky Marciano's 
(laming beef collops. Julius Bo- 
ros' sweet 'n' sour liver fingers, 
Blanton Collier's Kentucky 
burgoo and Don Meredith's 
prairie jackrabbii. But. sorry to 
say. nothing at all from Beans 
Reardon. Talers Lary and Pea- 
nuts Lowrey. 

"In my opinion, there is nothing 
in the world that brings people 
together more than doll collect- 
ing; a collector in Tierra del 
Fuego has a warm friendship 
for a collector in Greenwich, 
Conn., or vice versa." Thai's the 
happy outlook, anyway, of 
(iene I'linney, and who's going 
to pick a tight with him? Collec- 
tor Tunney is a close friend of 
Pan Amciican AirwaysConsult- 
ant Sam Pryor, owner of one of 


the largest collections in the 
world, and that's how he got 
started- Now he'sjusi back from 
his first buying trip in Furopc. 
where he and Pryor purchased 
dolls in Barcelona. Paris and 
Berlin. 

Science of Personal Achieve- 
ment. taught at the Napoleon 
Hill Academy, promises that 
anyonccan become "indispensa- 
ble to others in his chosen field 
of endeavor." Holding the acad- 
emy's teaching franchise in Min- 
neapolis are Rich Rollins and 
Bernie \llen, two Minnesota ir- 
regulars who both would like to 
become indispensable to Man- 
ager Sam Melc in their chosen 
lield of endeavor namely, play- 
ing second base for the Twins. 
The two acknowledge the para- 
dox facing them, and already 
are making minor adjustments 
in their positive thinking. "There 
arc other positions weean play. " 
s;iys Allen. "The Twins aren't 
the only team." says Rollins. 

That old urge to put yourself 
in, say. Jimmy Clark’s seat can 
soon be fulfilled. CarruB Shel- 
by, auto racing's shrewd ma- 
nipulator of pistons and profit, 
has joined Hertz to provide 
renters with a super sports car 
named the Shelby GT-.^50-H. 
The Shelby will have all the usu- 
al siiiff, like superfluous horse- 
power. chromy lug nuts and 
spiffy racing stripes, plus extra- 
wide sealbcUs just like teal detr- 
ing-do race drivers use. To 
heighten the drama furiher. a 
driver wishing to rent a Shelby 
with nonautomatic transmis- 
sion must be "checked out." 
Meaning: you'd best learn how- 
to shift gears before you drop 
into the driver's seat. 

The owner of the Oilers. Bud 
.‘\dams, was patting his lips and 
preparing to leave when the 
waiter who had served him a 
Scotch and water at a private 
Houston club muttered myste- 
riously: "If you ever want to 
make a favor to an Argentine, 
remember me." The favor td- 
iiardo Lloret had in mind was 
for Adams to hold a football 



while he showed off the power- 
ful kick he had developed play- 
ing Rugby back home. Adams 
agreed, next day held while Flo- 
ret kicked the ball from the 50- 
yard line through the uprights. 
"Here," said Adams, producing 
a pen and contract. 

Small as it is, Newberry. S.C. 
has its social problems. But then, 
too. it has Atlanta Braves Pitch- 
er Hilly O'Dell. As director of 
Hoys Farm, Inc., a shelter for 
homeless youth. 0'l>ell is chair- 
man of a SlOO.OtK) fund-raising 
drive in Newberry, his native 
town. "I have three adopted 
children of my own." says 
O'Dell. "I know what it is to 
he unwanted." 

Having been more or less pre- 
iKCupicd with navigating Gemi- 
ni 6 while other Texas deer hunt- 
ers were blazing away on the 
ground (and running out (he 
open season). INalter Schirra 
Jr. look rifle and son {below) to 
a private hunting preserve near 
San Antonio and not much later 
posed happily with an exotic 
kill. "It was mure difficult than 
the rendezvous with Gemini 
7." said the astronaut, obliging 
newsmen with a ho-ho quote, 
although he gut his black buck 
antelope and Waller 111 his axis 
deer w iihin the space of an hour. 
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PRO FOOTBALL/ftfiv/Vr Shrake 


Big rookie 
bonuses start 
a battle 

Annoyed by the vast sums paid 
untried players, two San Diego 
All'Stars are bidding for $1 million 


pTniic Ladd was dealing the curds in 
^ his suite at Houston's Shamrtxrk Mil- 
ton Hotel one afternoon last week when 
he was asked how much he thinks he is 
worth as a football pla>er. "A million 
dollars.*' Ladd replied, goalee wagging. 
That put Ladd and Sid Gillman. the 
coach and general manager of the San 
Diego Chargers, roughly S970.000 apart 
in their appraisals of the big tackle's 
value. Although Ladd did not know it at 
the time, Gillman already had done 
something to put them even farther apart. 
He had traded Ladd and Defensive Lnd 
Lari Faison, both of whom were playing 
out their options with San Diego, to the 
Houston Oilers in a move that alarmed 
many professional football front oft'iccs 
and no doubt inspired a number of vet- 
erans to do some careful thinking about 
their own worth. 

That Ladd and Faison had refused to 
sign new contracts w ith the Chargers and 
thus were traded would not have been 
unusual except for two things; they arc 
superstars of the .American Football 
League, and they had demanded bo- 
nuses. Every season dozens of pro foot- 
ball players finish the option year on their 
contracts and become free agents — legal- 
ly free to negotiate new contracts with 
any team in either league. R. C. Owens 
did it when he moved from San Francis- 
co to Baltimore and Ron Kramer did it 
when he moved from Green Bay to De- 
troit. What frightened pro football man- 


agement, then, was not that Ladd and 
Faison were law fully escaping from their 
San Diego contracts but that they used 
as their reason the vast sums currently 
being paid to rookies by both leagues. 

IfOiler Owner Bud Adams could offer 
S887.000 to rookie Donny Anderson — 
as Adams says he did— Ladd and Faison 
thought they should earn comparable 
paychecks. They asked Ciillman for bo- 
nuses to sign new contracts. Gillman re- 
fused. "A bonus issomethingvou should 
get once, the first time you sign,” said 
Gillman. '"If we started giving bonuses to 
all the veterans, we could be in trouble.” 

Ladd and Faison would have been 
given raises of about SS.OOt) to S8,000 in 
San Diego, but that did not salisf> them. 
In Houston they probably will have to 
settle for a good deal less than SI million. 
Adams and his new general manager, the 
very capable and popular young Don 
Klosterman, arc quite aware that AI L 
owners — not to mention those in the 
NFL — feel it would be a dangerous 
precedent to upgrade veterans, who arc 
simply victims of the times, to the pay 
scale of rookies. 

"If Ladd and Faison get what they 
want.” said one general manager, “every 
team in both leagues will be full of vet- 
erans playingoul their options and want- 
ing to bargain.” Klosterman admits 
Ladd and Faison arc a test case, but the 
Oilers found them too tempting to turn 
down. 

On Klostcrman's first day as Oiler 
general manager last week, he was ap- 
proached by half a dozen members of 
the AFL All-Star team — in Houston to 
play the Buffalo Bills in what the AFL 
now calls the All-Star Bowl — who asked 
to be traded to the Oilers. “We want to 
play for the Duke.” said one. referring 
to Klosterman. 

Two of those who asked Klosterman 
to trade for them were Ladd and Faison, 
who did not know they already had 
been traded by Gillman the first week in 
January. NVhen the announcement was 
made on the public-address system in 
the fourth quarter of the All-Star Bow l, 
Faison raised an arm in triumph. Ladd 
whooped with delight and their team- 
mate, Paul Lowe, slammed down his 
helmet, kicked a towel and said, ”1 want 
to go, too.*' 

Gillman was furious that the an- 
nouncement was not held up until after 
the ALL'S expansion draft. He accused 


Bud Adams of tampering and said the 
reason the Chargers had not been able 
to sign Ladd and Faison was because 
Adams had been quoted as saying he 
would pay them a million dollars to 
play for him. 

"I did not say that, and I would take 
a tic detector test to prove it,” Adams 
said. “I'd like for Gillman and I both to 
take lie detector tests, but I'm sure Gill- 
man wouldn’t do it. What makes his 
complaint so ridiculous is that he of- 
fered to trade me Ladd and Faison even 
up for Charlie Hennigan (Oiler flanker] 
last July and 1 turned him down. The 
only lime 1 mentioned money was a few 
weeks ago when 1 said I would be willing 
to put together a package that included 
Cieorge Blanda (quarterback] and SlOO,- 
OOO for Ladd and Faison. But there is no 
cash involved in this deal.” 

Several A I L ofiicials believe there 
must be an under-the-table payment 
to the Chargers, because trading Ladd 
and Faison — even in their uncertain 
condition— for Defensive End Gary 
Cutsinger, Corner Back E’ete Jacquess 
and Linebacker Johnny Baker makes no 
sense otherwise. Charger Owner Barron 
Hilton docs not agree that the trade was 
lopsided. “I never interfere with Sid's 
decisions on personnel." said Hilton. 
"He felt this was best for our team, trad- 
ing two players who had a bad attitude 
toward us for three who can help us.” 
The Chargers will keep the three wheth- 
er or not Klosterman can persuade Ladd 
and Faison to sign. 

Ladd and Faison arc not yet free 
agents and will not be until their San 
Diego contracts expire on May 1. "On 
May 1. if they haven’t signed with Hous- 
ton by then, these birds will be free to 
deal w ith either league." said AfT Con*- 
missioncr Joe Foss. "Contrary to what 
most people believe, there is no agree- 
ment between the leagues not to take 
each other’s players. We’re approached 
every year by NFL players who want to 
play out their options and come with 
us. W’e just don't take them." It is the 
same in the NFL. although Ladd and 
Faison might be as tempting to some- 
NFL clubs as they were to Houston. "1 
really don't believe the NFL will get 
into this." said Klosterman. "If they 
did, they'd be starting another war. 
W'c're already warring over rookies. If 
we began warring over veterans, too. it 
would wreck the game." kmo 
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They laughed 




3000 B.C. Somebody invented the wheel. If wos 
round ond funny. And since the rood wasn’t invented 
yet, everybody laughed. 


1879. The electric light bulb. It 


11 . 
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1875. The telephone. Who'd wont to 
stand and tallc to o box lull ol witesT 
They laughed. 


1877. The automobile sputtered down the rood. 
The horse ond buggy passed it like it wos stonding 
still. And it usuolly wos. 


1807. The first steamboat in America mode it from New York to 
Albany in 32 hours. A smoll boy could've beot it in a rowboat. 
They laughed. 



1903. The airplane. Off it soored into the wild blue yonder: 
down it came 59 seconds loter. They loughed. 



1950. The Volkswagen Station Wogon. It wos square ond homely 
But it held almost twice as much as un-funny wogons, took 4 feet 
less space to pork, never froze up or boiled over, ond cost 
obout half as much to run. 

The VW Wogon is still o pretty funny sight. And 
people are still toughing. But the laughter is dying down. 



BRiDCE/CAar/es Boren 



You can make something out of nothing 


A national bridge championship was lost recently largely 
because of a wrong guess over one of the game's more 
disputable plays, one in which normal rules seem both 
good and bad. Your partner has bid hearts. You have not 
raised him. It is your opening lead against an opponent's 
contract and your hearts are X-4-3. Which heart dovou lead? 
Probably 95' ; of all players would lead the 8. Probably 
90'"; of all evperts would lead the 3. Are the experts right? 

If you always lead low from any three, even 4-3-2. then 
wben yo\i \cad bigb your paT\ner— and your oppontrivs— 
can be sure you have at most a doubleton. Say you. as Last, 
have bid hearts and South is playing four spades. West 
y j leads the 7 of hearts and follows 

y ,. ''ilh the 6. Who 
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y ^ ^ has the missing 5. West or South? 

If West has it. a third heart lead 
will give declarer a ruff in one hand and a stuff in the other. 
But if South has the 5. a third heart may give West a chance 
for an overruff. If West always leads low from three and 
high from a doubleton. the defenders have an advantage. 

But consider the cards at left. 

M ^ West leads the 5 and follows to 

tso takos 

^ ^ ^ the next lead with the 6. If he is 

leading low from three. East can 
afford to cash another heart. But if West has both the miss- 
ing 8 and 7. a shift may be necessary. In this situation the 
low-fronvany-ihrcc school is at a disadvantage. However, 
at right is the crucial deal, played in the Life Muster Men's 
Pair championship in San Francisco, that shows another 
reason why many experts prefer the low lead. 

North and South. Marshall Miles and Edwin Kantar. 
were in a close battle for the title with (heir immediate op- 
ponents. Alex Tschekaloff and Paul Solovvay. South's no- 
irump ovcrcall was about the equivalent of an opening no- 
trump bid. and North's two clubs was a Stayman bid 
checking on the possibility of a 4-4 fit in spades. 

Had West led the 8 of hearts. Kantar would have had 
no dilficuliy making game with an ovcririck. He would 
have two heart stoppers and time to set up diamonds. But 
West's lead of the 3 of hearts gave Kantar a problem when 
East won the trick with the ace and returned the 6. 

Had West led from the queen, the jack or the 8? As the 
cards actually were. Kantar could have played the 9 and 
won the trick. But the odds were 2 to 1 that West held 


either the queen or the Jack and Kumar had the additional 
hope that if West was holding the 8 he might still hold the 
queen or jack with it. in this ease if South's 7 lost to the 
8. Kantar could duck the third round and Ivc safe. If West's 
third card were the jack. I'^asl could not alft»rd to overtake. 
If it were the queen, the suit would be bliKkcd. So Kantar 
correctly played the 7 of hearts and lost all chance for the 
title. Tschekalolfwon with the 8 and continued hearts. East 
played ilte jack, ktuveking out South's king. As soon as 
SoMVb \aeV.\ed \bc dvamond %vkv\. tws,\ ^.Tabbed \be ate and 
won the setting tricks with his two good hearts. 

Tschekaloff and Soloway went on to win the title. Kan- 
tar and Miles, who won the Open Teams later in the week, 
could linish no better than third. 



W6ST 
(/u krhu/i'Jf) 
PASS 
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A penetrating look into all the services you 
can get only at a Full Service Bank 



Look no further than your nearest Full Service Bank 
no matter what financial help you need— from 
savings accounts and checking accounts to home 
loans, auto loans, vacation loans, education 
loans, and farm loans. Everything collected and 
protected in just one place— a Full Service Bank. 

No other place hy any other name. 


And aside from ail that, you feel 
better in a bank. 


Day in, year out, you’re better off ,iLs£'/?v7C£;i— 
in a Full Service Bank— where bank 

you get full service for your money. 


"The place where you keep your checking account." 



“1 was sure the Citroen Chapron would be quieter, 
because it is hand-made!’said Count de Villefranche... 
but the new Ford XL quickly changed his opinion! 



Ford's nsw Slsrso Tops System. 

Count de Villefranche was 
amused when the Quiet Man. 
louring Europe, challenged 
him to test the extraordinary 
hush of Ford’s 1966 XL . . . but 
he was intrigued. The French 
nobleman has two chateaux 
on his 2000-acre estate, a town 


house in Paris, a villa in Rome 
. . . and a polished apprecia- 
tion for everything excellent. 
He met the Quiet Man at the 
gates of Chateau Villarceaux 
with the most exclusive car 
made in France today, a hand- 
crafted Citroen Chapron "Ma- 
jeslie.” The “springs" of this 
car are spheres of nitrogen, 
compressed by oil. The body 
Is ail leather-lined, even the 
roof, and every part is fitted 
by hand. 

It is a very quiet car. But when 
the Count finished driving the 
Ford XL he said; "It seems to 
me most remarkable a factory- 
made car like this could be 


more quiet, more grand luxe 
than a car made individually 
by the craftsmen." 

The Quiet Man agreed that it 
is remarkable . . . but not when 
you consider the tremendous 
resources of Ford engineer- 
ing. the great strength of the 
body, the refinements like "re- 
cessive” front wheels that flex 
hotizonlally a trifle to take the 
thump out of bumps. 

Count de Villefranche was 
(ascinated by the Ford, partic- 
ularly by the new Stereo Tape 
System. He exclaimed: "Vi/hat 
wonderful sound ... it is like 
the whole orchestra was in 
the auto!" You will be fasci- 


nated too. when you drive an 
XL like the one Count de Ville- 
franche tested- Tty one, soon. 



TRACK /Gw/Vy/n S. Brown 


A miniature Sneii to quicken the indoor puise 

Half-miler Tommy Farrell, who was blooded amid the flying elbows and crowded board tracks of the tough 
New York circuit. Is a pint-sized version of the New Zealand Olympian, even to the point of breaking records 


r>t.ivk him as rabid, describe him as 
^ I'anaticul and color him gray-smoke, 
the sliiglike hue of the world he lives in 
on cold winter nights. The devout fol- 
lower of indoor track is all these things, 
and last season he was something worse 
— frustrated. Stopwatch at the reads, 
his fierce appetite for competition and 
fast limes whetted by the return from 
Tokyo of masses of Olympic heroes and 
heroines, he had to settle- with one 
heartening exception — for cameo ap- 
pearances of athletes gone stale. 

Fortunately, his hunger no longer 
need go unappeased. The quick, lithe 
men and women who run. jump and 
throw are now ready to play in earnest. 
Jim Ryun. the Kansas freshman, is out 
with the flu this week but has already 
run a 4:02.1 indoor mile. Kipchogc Kei- 
no, the astonishing distance runner from 
Keny a, makes the first of two orlhrcc in- 
door appearances at the I.os Angeles In- 
vitational this weekend. John PenncI 
thinks he can clear at least 1 7 feel in the 
pole vault. The brightest light of the w in- 
ter, however, may be 22-ycar-old Tommy 
Farrell, an undergraduate at St. John's 
University in New York and a product 
of a high school athletic program that 
embraces indoor track with the fervor 
usually reserved for basketball in In- 
diana and football in Texas. 

Tommy Farrell is a middle-distance 
ruincr who can quicken a pulse just by 
stepping out on the track. He has won 
races slithering past the leader on the 
pole, by stopping short and bursting 
around the field on the outside orsimply 
by jumping into the lead at the starter's 
gun and setting a world-record pace that 
leaves his opposition struggling like men 
wading in water, These tactics and his 
natural speed have made Farrell the best 
half-miler in the U.S. The remarkable 
thing about him, though, is that until 


two years ago he had never broken 1 :52 
in his specialty, an oversight that would 
not even have ranked him with the best 
high school half-milers in this country. 
He resembled a world-class middle-dis- 
tance runner in only one, albeit not too 
helpful, respect. His flaring cars, curly 
hair, wide-set eyes and pleasant, bony, 
boyish features gave him a striking like- 
ness to Peter Snell. Peter Snell in min- 
iature. that is. .At 5 feet 7 [ arrell was 
four inches shorter than the Olympic 
S(X) and 1.5(H)-meler champion, and he 
weighed a good 30 pounds less than 
Snell's muscular 170. 

E arrell has added absolutely nothing 
to his physical stature — indeed, he has 
subtracted five pounds from it. His rac- 
ing stature. however, has been something 
else again since the early spring of 1 964 
when, along w ith the crocuses, he began 
to blossom in exciting and unexpected 
wavs. By late May. after barely qualify- 
ing for the (inal, he won the lC4y\ 880 
championship in a brisk 1:49.5. Three 
weeks later he shot sideways through a 
gap about wide enough to accommo- 
date a javelin and won the NCAA 800- 
meler title by a stride in 1:48.5. Two 
weeks later he finished fourth at the first 
Olympic tryouts, was second in the final 
tryouts in September and beat out team- 
mate Jerry Sicbert for fifth place in the 
rugged Olympic final at Tokyo with 
an excellent ckveking of 1:46.6. In five 
months Farrell, just out of his teens, had 
improved his best performance by a full 
live seconds and had taken everyone by 
surprise. When, amid the quiet doings 
of last indoor season, he set a world 
record for 880 yards (1:49.8) in the 
New York AC Games and beat an old 
rival. Canada's Bill Crothers, in the bar- 
gain. nobody was surprised any longer. 

"It's a funny thing." says his St. John's 
coach. 30-year-old Steve Barlold. "he 


doesn't even look like an athlete. He's 
just too small. But when he gels on a 
track he looks bigger, much stronger, 
more forceful." 

Undoubtedly there is an infield full of 
minor reasons why Farrell made such an 
astonishingbreakthrough in l964.Coach 
Bartold thinks it may be the fact that he 
fed his charge on a diet of quarter miles, 
in individual races and in mile relays, in 
lieu of the usual heavy program of half 
foniiniifd 


OUT IN THE COLD. Farrell irains for in- 
door meets on St. John's all-wcslher track. 
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8 times more power 
to relieve pain of 
hemorrhoids! 

Soothing Nupercainal concentrates on pajn! 
Prolonged relief of pain, burning and 
itching starts in minutes. 

If you suffer from ihc misery of hem- 
orrhoids, remember ihis about remedies 
you can buy for temporary relief. .\ 
teadinji "shtinkmg" prtpaTa\tot\ con- 
tains no anesthetic to relieve pain. 

No wonder so many doctors recom- 
mend Nupercainal. Soothing Nuper- 
cainal relieves pain, itching, burning 
fast. .-gives prolonged relief . ..because 
it has ovcrcivlil litncs more 
power than the other most commonly- 
used topical anesthetic! 

Nupercain.il quickly puls raw nerve 
ends to sleep . - . thus puls pain to 
sleep. Lets you go about your business 
— relieved of the stabbing pain, burn- 
ing and itching torment of hemorrhoids. 
Gel Nupercainal Suppositories today— 
with free, handy pocket-puck. .Start to 
live again, in comfort! tOintmcnl also 
available.: 


Nupercainal 






SPdKi luusrRArto has uprooted many an 
unsuspecting reader and sent him off on a 
safari lor onto the ski slopes or out in a 
1i meter, depending on the seasom. So, 
when you're sending a gift of SI to a friend, 
hijsiness associate, student, neighbor, rela- 
tive. spt)fisman-be prepared' You may he 
si.trlmg him off on an adventure he'll never 
lei \()u forget. Think it over-fbeo send us 
the names and addresses; let u> know how 
vou'il like the gift cards signed. We'll he 
glad to charge your orcor and hill yr)u later 
at our special gitt rates S7.50 for one year- 
long subscription, only S6 each if you order 
two or more. 

SPORTS lUUSTRATtD 
540 North -Michigan AVI'., Chicago, 111- 1 


miles. This left Farrell rested and sharp 
for the climax of the outdoor season. 
Farrell agrees and adds that the live 
pounds he lost that year helped. 

could feel the excess weight in my 
rear and in my thighs." says Farrell, 
dcnionslrating his point with a sort of 
eompeiiiise version of the twist. ‘‘It 
would swing my body from side to side.” 

Probably the most significant reason 
for FarTcH's s.uslvic.n pTvvwviwtnctt, how- 
ever. is that he had become a mature 
product of one of the best track factories 
in the vvorld. the metropolitan area's 
parochial prep and high schools. These 
are the schools that gave the U.S. Olym- 
pic teams of 1956 and I960 their best 
half-milers. Tom Courtney and Tom 
Murphy. Faeh year they feed talent into 
eastern Catholic colleges which, like the 
schools, arc in their most frenetic spell 
of activity during the indoor season. Five 
major indoor meets at Madison Square 
Garden till out their programs with high 
school relays. So do two in Boston, one 
in Philadelphia and divens in lesser con- 
ference and regional meets every week- 
end. The winter track season, with its 
big crowds packed in lightly around the 
athletes, is a heady source of excitement 
that lasts four months. After it the out- 
door season is almost an anticlimax. 

••The Catholic high schools just seem 
to be very well organized." says Barlold. 
a graduate of non-Catholic Sewanhaka 
High School on I.ong Island. "There are 
midget groups and submidget groups. 

1 10-pound groups and 1 27-pound groups. 
Brothers doing this and Brothers doing 
that. Why. there arc 250 kids on the 
track team at .Archbishop Molloy where 
Tommy went to school. It's a circus." 

Asa freshman at Molloy. F'arrcll tried 
out for the baseball team as a p'ltcber. 
but was cut. probably becau-sc he lacked 
size. Me joined the mob scene at the 
track. In his sophomore year he suffered 
sueli a bad case of fallen arches that he 
could hardly walk for a month, but by 
his junior year he was caught up in the 
high school iwo-milc relay craze that 
makes practically every runner in the 
New York area want to be a half-miler. 
As a senior at Molloy he won the na- 
tional scholastic indoor 1. 000 yard, but 
outdoors achieved a distinctly modest 
best of I •.54.3 at the 880. 

If Farrell's first three years in college 
were nothing to write home about, that 
was no problem: he never left home. 
His world was lightly bounded by the 
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red-brick and white-stucco house his 
family has owned for 30 years on u quiet, 
tree-shaded street in Forest Hills, just a 
warmup jog from the tennis stadium and 
a I5-minuie commute away from the 
shiny new. pulc-lan buildings at St. 
John's, nearly a mile from Molloy. At 
home he enjoyed a normal routine with 
his nonaihictic father, a represchtaiive 
for New York's Health Insurance Plan, 
bis mvvthcT. a Tefteshing and cbccrful 
former high .school basketball player, 
his teen-age sister Mary, who typically 
spends most of her spare lime on the 
telephone, his brothers Kevin, who is 
7. and Peter. 18 (now at Notre Dame). 
At St. John's he majored in nothing 
more outlandish than marketing and 
maintained a reliable C-t average- Fven 
his running was no more than routinely 
successful, there never being any call for 
him to compete any farilier away than 
Quantico. Va. or Hamilton. Ont. 

Rut in his unspectacular way he was 
learning to practice hard. Unlike Snell, 
or Ciermany's Jurgen May. who work 
up from the half mile, F^irrcll is a half- 
miler who works down to the quarter. 
He thus docs not need the prodigious 
quantity of distance training that the 
longcr-disiance runners must log. Yet 
during peak conditioning periods he will 
pu! in up to 30 miles a week on the 



FARRELL FLASHES' HIS WINNER'S SMILE 


truck, most oT them in successive sprints 
at 220 or 440 yards. He has developed 
a powerful finishing kick that he can 
maintain for 220 yards. 

Having been raised on the tight turns 
and flying elbows that abound indoors, 
h'urrell has developed a very sharp sense 
of tactics. As C'rothers says, “Farrell can 
run according to the competition"— a 
rare quality. In his first major success, 
the 1964 NCAA championship in Eu- 
gene. Ore., it was Farrell’s sense of the 
race that actually won for him. 

“Coming out of a turn you always 
have a tendency to drift wide.” says Far- 
rell. “In that race I was boxed on the 
inside coming off the last turn, but I 
worked hard to stay by the curb and. 
when John Garrison [of San Jose State] 
just ahead of me drifted, I was able to 
squeeze by on his left.” 

Getting boxed in is a hard-to-avoid 
circumstance that happens to the best 
tacticians, but a truly fine one like Far- 
rell usuattytan find the escape hatch. 
At the final Olympic tryouts he came 
pounding out of the last turn with three 
runners stretched across the track in 
front of him like a phalanx of Alabama 
police and another. Barry Sugden, press- 
ing in on the right. Farrell simply slowed 
almost to a halt to let Sugden move 
ahead, then swerved to the outside with 
a burst of speed that carried him all the 
way to Tokyo. He delivered a similar 
tactical thrust last June in winning his 
second NCAA half-mile title. 

When Farrell beat C’rothers and broke 
Peter Snell’s world indoor 8X0 record 
last winter his tactics were completely 
different. He simply started fast, kept up 
the pace and then turned on his win- 
ning kick two steps before Crothers tried 
to mount his. This winter Farrell is 
stronger than ever, pushing himself 
through workouts on St. John’s outdoor 
track that are at least 10% harder and 
faster than those of a year ago. The ma- 
turing half-milcr, buoyed by the con- 
fidence that success and experience have 
given him. vows to run several more of 
these pace-setting races. 

“I'll go Just as fast us I can from start 
to finish in some races at 600. 880 and 
I.OCO yards." he says. “I don’t know 
whether it will work, but I want to see 
what happens." 

With Tom Farrell, records could hap- 
pen. They would be the centerpieces for 
a season that promises to be fast from 
start to finish. ihd 

Si 




What do the relaxed go lor? The Sleep Coat by Excello. Comfortable. Uncomplicated. 
In Mediterranean-colored stripes of Dacron polyester and cotton from Galey and Lord. 
A Division of Burlington Industries. For nearest retailer, write us at 1407 Broadway. N.Y. 18. 


Galey* Lord 




S omeday, when John Galbreath is aboui 126 years 
old and suddenly finds himself wiih no more sky- 
scrapers to build, no tow'ns to mo\c. no great stal- 
lions to smuggle out of Europe and no critical problems 
with which to confront baseball's owners, he will die, and 
the next day's papers will contain the sort of extravagant 
praise that truly larger-than-life men seldom have a chance 
to read about themselves. But none of the eulogies will ap- 
proach the tacit eloquence of the road sign outside Mount 
Sterling. Ohio. U says ttoMt of lovts sv. g\lbrkmh, and 
it doesn't explain, presuming that if you don't know who 
Galbreath is you don't know where you arc anyway. 

Actually, there is much unknown about Galbreath, even 
in Ohio’s Madison and Pickaway counties, because this 
earnest little giant has hustled in unobtrusive, almost dif- 
fident ways his considerable wonders to perform, ever since 
he threw his 1 16 pounds into action as Mount Sterling High 
School's fullback, about the time Dorais and Rockne were 
showing the world an easier way than three yards and a 
cloud of dust. There is no way the nonachieving bulk of 
a society can really understand the superachiever like Gal- 
brcalh. a man who regularly changes the faces of large cities 
with strokes of his pen. yet who strives as unceasingly and 
mightily for success as he did when he was waiting on ta- 
bles to make tuition at Ohio University, 50 years and many 
millions of dollars ago. 

There is. however, this clue to the essence of John Gal- 
breath: he is a fan. A sucker fan. the worst and the best 
kind. Only a fan could have loved the dreary kind of Pitts- 
burgh Pirates who began nibbling at Galbreath's bankroll 
in 1946 and had gobbled up Sl.900.000 after 12 years. It 
would take several generations of Chatcaugays to bring 
back the fortune he has invested in horse racing. And Gal- 
breath's patronage of Ohio State, “helping" the university 
to attract such talent us Vic Janowicz and Jerry Lucas, can 
never avail him anything but a box on the 50-yard line and 
the right to sing Fif’lti ihe Ti-um as loudly as the most wide- 
eyed sophomore. 

More significantly, however, John Wilmcr Galbreath is 
a fan of the free-enterprise system, an all-season sport in 
w hich he can be a participant, a star — a superstar. 1 f Darby 
Dan I'arm, with its Ohio blucgrass, and the Pirates, even 
without Cialbreath's pet. Danny Murtaugh. arc his toys, so 
is the whole open market. To young John Galbreath. count- 
ing his money as he left the Athens, Ohio campus in 1920. 
real estate was going to be an adventure, an arena in which 
he could match his w its and his powers of persuasion against 
any man's. Like most young men, Galbreath believed he 
could win the game within the rules. Unlike most elderly 
men. Galbreath today can look back on a lummutd 
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SUPERFAN 

AND 

SUPER 

ACHIEVER 


BY JACK MANN 

Om: of the real movers ami shakers in horse 
raciufi ami hasehall, mullimiHiomiire Ohioan 
John IV. Galhreaih is also a star performer 
in the all-season sport of free enterprise 
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50-ycar record that bears out his early belief. Mis hungry- 
eagle mien would frighten some men away from a poker ta- 
ble. but if they gave a Lady Byng trophy for sportsman- 
ship in the big league of real estate, Galbrcath would have 
retired it years ago. If Galbrcath has any detractors, either 
in sport or business, they arc as hard to find as atheists in 
the Vatican. 

Galbrcath is a multimillionaire, and the ruling heads of 
horse racing and baseball capitalize repeatedly on his ca- 
pacity as a gcticr-of-things-donc — planning of the “super” 
track at Aqueduct, resolution of baseball's expansion crisis 
of 1960. modcrni/aiion of the Saratoga racing plant, re- 
finement of baseball's pension plan in 195‘7, re-creation of 
Belmont Park and the search for a successor to Ford Frick 
arc all projects of which Galbrcath took charge, officially 
and otherwise. He is certainly not the wealthiest man in 
America, nor the most powerful. He is. however, one of the 
few very rich, very powerful men who can sing impassioned 
praises of free economy without sounding like the keynoter 
at a political fund-raising dinner. He speaks often of the 
pride and glory of private ownership, as many successful 
men do, yet he can make the ease for success without em- 
barrassing an audience of failures. He can because, insofar 
as the concept of enlightened self-interest can be epito- 
mized. it is the story of John Galbreath's life. 

It would enhance the Horatio Alger (an award he won 
in 1960) aspect of the story to say it began in Galbreath's 
birthplace. Derby. Ohio, when he started selling horseradish 
at age 10. But. Galbreath says, “All the kids did that. We 
Just dug up the roots and grated them. My father had a 
farm kind of farm, the small kind you don’t see much any- 
more. We didn’t have much, so we all had to work. But we 
weren't poor. We had enough.” Not enough to send a son 
through college, but young John had a sideline to his dish- 
washing and table-waiting at Ohio U. “I had a darkroom 
set up in the basement." he says. “I used to go around to 
the schools and take pictures of the kids and sell them to 
the parents,” 

The money Galbrcath counted after graduation came to 
a bit more than SIOO. and he knew what he hud to do with 
it. “You couldn't sell real estate in 1920 without a car," he 
says, "so 1 used it as a down payment on a Model T. The 
balance was S700. By the time 1 made the first SiOO pay- 
ment. after three months, the full price was down to S600. 
Three months later it was S500. After six months 1 owed a 
balance the same as a new car was worth.” Galbrcath had 
misjudged Henry l-ord’scapaciiy to mass-produce the horse- 
less carriage. There would be a few times when he would 
overestimate the viability of the capitalist system, but nev- 
er again would he underestimate it. He and his Model T 
plunged into the wonders of Ohio real estate with a how- 
long-has-this-becn-going-on fervor, and free enterprise went 
to work for John Galbreath forevermore. 

"Yes, 1 suppose 1 do have just about everything I want," 
Galbreath said recently, guiding his Lincoln convertible 
skillfully over the winding road of 3,900-acre Darby Dan 


Farm, a few miles from his birthplace. "Bui that’s not all 
there is to success, Success is what a man thinks it is," 
In his ihrcc-score-and-cight (a figure barely credible to a 
"young” man after dogging the 120-stcps-per-minute pace 
of Darby Dan's squire through an all-day tour of two 
farms). Galbreath has never taken an alcoholic beverage 
orally. He inhaled a little, however, on Oct. 13, I960, the 
day he became The Man Who Has Everything. Shortly be- 
fore 4 o’clock that afternoon Yogi Berra loped forlornly 
toward the left-field wall of Forbes Field and became a 
spectator as Bill Mazeroski's home run sailed over the trees 
to end one of the most intplausihic World Scries in his- 
tory. After 14 years of Dino Reslclli and Clem Koshorek 
and Ron Necciai and accounts payable for the annual seine 
haul of bonus boys who couldn't even look like baseball 
players, John Galbrcath had a world champion. Hugging 
Manager Murtaugh in the champagne haze of the club- 
house as the Pirates showered each other in baseball's most 
orgiastic ritual of the past decade, Galbrcath could have 
counted a number of other as.sets. 

I n shining splendor at 150 East 42nd Street in Manhat- 
tan towered his Socony Mobil building. 42 stories and 
S43 million of what EtiRTUNF termed "one of the most 
skillfully executed deals in real estate history": negotiated, 
built and owned by the Galbrcath Corporation, only one 
of many projects but standing symbolically as the center- 
piece of an empire that was grossing more than S75 mil- 
lion annually and would soon approach SIOO million. 

In sheening splendor at the other Darby Dan (the "iitlle” 
6i8-acrc Kentucky Darby Dan at Lexington) stood Mr, 
and Mrs. Galbreath’s splendid stallion Swaps, his and her 
half each looking worth at least the $1 million each chipped 
in for him. Several stalls away stood the newcomer, Ribot, 
the Rocky Marciano of European racing, unbeaten in 16 
starts, only one of which really exerted him, and Gal- 
breath's for five years for a 51,350.000 rental. Between them 
stood Sailor, the great specdball Decathlon, Helioscope 
and old Errard. and Summer Tan, Mrs. Galbreath's pet. 
whose mistake was being foaled in the year of Swaps and 
Nashua. If there was anything to the theories of breeding — 
and Galbrcath is a devout believer in the bloodstock tradi- 
tions — that stallion barn contained the «;cds of a Kentucky 
Derby winner. 

The winner was on the grounds already, though nobody 
suspected it. Swaps's first union with Banquet Bell had 
produced the filly Primoneita, Galbreath's first real cham- 
pion. and they had been brought together again. On Feb. 
29. 1960, Banquet Bell had brought forth a chestnut colt 
that looked just like his daddy, a record-wrecker who is, 
in the consensus of expert horsemen, the handsomest steed 
since Man o’ War. But in that fall of I960, when Chateau- 
gay was taken from his mother, the father-son resemblance 
was strictly visual. 

In the blucgrass paddocks Chatcaugay did not gambol 
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with the abandon of ihe other weanlings, and when he 
tried he pulled up wheeling like an asthmatic. “It was a 
little valve in his throat." says Galbreath. “It's not uncom- 
mon and it could be corrected." Galbreath. whether he is 
considering the structural “adjustments" necessary to make 
a 42-story building feasible in the earthquake belt of Los 
Angeles or changing the composition of Ohio soil, recog- 
nizes few problems that cannot be solved by common 
sense. A sensible surgeon was called in, and Chatcaugay's 
pipes were repaired. 

Chatcaugay raced only five times as a 2-ycar-old. “We 
mostly just weed out our horses in the 2-year-oId season." 
said Jim Conway. Darby Dan's trainer at the time. “These 
people aren't interested in winning races. They want to 
develop a classic horse." Chatcaugay didn't appear clas- 
sic after three quarters of a mile at Churchill Downs in 
May 1963. Laying 10 lengths off the leaders, he seemed 
to be running like the 9-to-l shot he was tabbed. In the 
final sixteenth, however, he ran down the gallant Never 
Bend to win a clear victory. 

Most horsemen solemnly agree that the Kentucky Derby 
is the carnival antithesis of all that is pure and fine in 
Thoroughbred racing, an ill-timed, overlong rodeo for cal- 
low 3-ycar-olds on a questionable racing surface. But 
Galbreath the fan prevailed over Galbreath the classicist 
that afternoon at Louisville. In the Pirates’ clubhouse he 
had said no thrill could ever match beating the Yankees in 
a World Series. But the Derby was something else. “No- 
body can possibly know how really thrilled you can be 
until he experiences it." Galbreath said. “I guess you'd say 
that we've hit our peak in both sports now.” And. he esti- 
mated at the time, the heights had been scaled on an in- 
vestment of slightly more than S5 million in racing and mar- 
ginally less in baseball. 

Chatcaugay put his credentials beyond question when 
he won the Belmont, too. rolling the mile and a half over 
a sticky track with the case of— well. Ribot, twice winner 
of France's Prix de I'Arc de Triomphe and sire of two 
sons v^ho won it. All indications were that Chatcaugay 
would reach full fruition as a handicap horse, but ankle 
trouble plagued him through his 4-ycar-old season. When 
he ran badly at Flialcah early in 1965. Galbreath hustled 
him to Lexington for a laic start in the stud, despite Con- 
way's outspoken desire to “persist with the horse.” 

“They're real people." Conway said at the time. "As 
line owners as I've dealt with. But primarily they're breed- 
ers. They're worried about his value in the stud if he gets 
beat. Hell, you could sell him for a million right now." 

Olin Gentry, the soft-selling hardboot who manages 
Darby Dan's breeding operations, mutes his oaths into 
euphemisms like “karsh" when there arc ladies present. 
He said karsh one afternoon last October as Mr. and Mrs. 
Galbreath and some visitors sat on camp chairs outside a 
barn at Lexington to see Chatcaugay paraded before them. 
Always big and bright-eyed, the horse had “filled out," as 
stallions do when they grow older and arc allowed to lead 


a more natural life than the stern, artificial regimen of 
racing, and the sun glittered on his rich chestnut coat. 
“Karsh," Gentry said. “I never seen a belter-looking horse 
than Swaps, but cronny if this one ain't close to him." 

“Mas the same rear end,” Galbreath said expansively. 
“See that good, long muscle — not all knotted up. He looks 
like a stud horse already." 

H alfan hour earlier Galbreat h'sprivatc plane ft hefour- 

scatcr. because the lO-seatcr was in for repairs) 
had landed at Lexington airport and his chauffeur. Robert, 
was waiting. “We'll eat first." Galbreath said, glancing at 
his watch. “Just a sandwich. Then we'll have time to look 
at some of the weanlings." Robert carefully braked the car 
in front of the airport restaurant, aware that Galbreath's 
door is always open and one leg is out before the car 
makes a complete stop. “We'll be here from 12 to 15 min- 
utes." he told Robert. 

John Galbreath is not usually so vague about the timing 
of his appointments, but this was a heady day. Sea Bird, 
winner of the Epsom Derby and the French Arc. was in the 
air. headed for Lexington to join Darby Dan’s stallion band. 
He had been leased for five years for Sl.500.000. “just a 
little more" than Ribot’s rental, and assignments had been 
made for him with 28 mares, three of them Galbreath's 
and one his wife's. “1 already gave him a check." said 
Dorothy Bryan Galbreath, “I deal with my husband as if he 
were a total stranger. After all. I've only been married to 
him for 10 years." 

(Mrs, Galbreath then told a tale out of school. Widowed 
by the death of Russell Firestone in 1951, she had married 
Galbreath. a widower, in 1955. After a couple of years they 
had combined their racing stables under Darby Dan colors, 
and the marriage was otherwise eminently successful also — 
except for a few minor details that had not worked out ex- 
actly as she had envisioned. If these little things really trou- 
bled her, Mrs. Galbreath's sister had suggested, why did she 
not simply go to John and tell him so? "I thought about it 
for a minute." Mrs. Galbreath .said, “and then I said; 'Well, 

1 don't know him that well.' ”) 

After 10 years she knew her husband well enough to rea- 
lize that the arrival of Sea Bird would not be the only thing 
to occupy John's Sunday, and Mrs. Galbreath was prepared 
for an exacting day. It began with 8:30 breakfast, later than 
usual because there were houscgucsts in the sprawling ranch- 
chateau on the bank of Darby Creek. By orange-juice time 
Galbreath had read Coach Woody Hayes’s explanations of 
Ohio State's weird 1 1 -10 conquest of Minnesota the day be- 
fore and noted that the local press was less than assiduous 
in second-guessing Hayes's decision not to try an easy field 
goal in the fading minutes of the first half. 

Though Galbreath in word and deed is a faithful alumnus 
of Ohio University, having served on its board of trustees 
for 24 years and erected a chapel on the campus as a shrine 
to his first wife, whom he met there, he is clearly an Ohio 
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Slate biilT. On ihc eve of the homecoming game he had been 
host to hundred*;, including Hayes and manv of his faciiliy 
brothers, most of the press, other visiting firemen in town 
for the game and assorted OSU followers, in Darbv House, 
the spacious, well-appointed party hall Ciaihreath mainlams 
at Oarby Dan for such purposes. 

••1 don't see any conflict there." Cialbrcath says, "If you 
live around Cohimhus you just are an Ohio .Stale fan be- 
cause . . . well, because football is so big around heie." C'o- 
lumhiis is Cialbrealh's town, and he goes to Rotary when- 
ever he can. Hut he hudgeis hts lime for rooting as he budg- 
ets his time for everything, and he may have been the only 
fan within tOO miles of Broad and High Streets who was 
through talking about the (3hio State victory before he fin- 
ished breakfast that Sunday morning. 

"Look here." he said between pancakes, ushering a visi- 
tor to the window. He pointed to a large flock of geesc. 
gathered on an island in Darby (reck. "Heal Canadian honk- 
ers. They sltip here every year. We really enjoy them." 

Breakfast was over, and it was almost tunc to go watch 
a set of yearlings gallop. But not quite. "Have you seen 
Ciraustark?*’ he asked, glancing at his watch. Not too many 
people have seen (irau.stark, who raced three times as a 2- 
year-old last season before being slopped with splint trou- 


ble. Ribot, in his nine seasons, has gotten some ouislanding 
runners (witness the one-two finish ofTorn Rolfc and Dap- 
per Dan in the 1965 Preakness). but Graustark in his three 
easy V icttiries appeared to be Darby Dan’s first Ribot prod- 
uct who might be "more than just a horse." 

"This is just film patrol." (Jalbrealh said, setting up the 
projector, "but you can gel an idea how easily he does it." 
The films showed how easily Graustark won. up to three- 
quarters of a mile. "Looks a*: if he’d want to go on. doesn’t 
it'?" (iaibreath said as the film ended. "Sometimes these 
things happen for the best. He may be a better i'-y car-old be- 
cause he wasn’t overraecd at 2," 

(It would he nice ifGraustark wins Galbrc.Uh some prizes 
at .1. because he cost him a trainer at 2, When August came 
and Graustark was still heading a division of horses trained 
by Olin (ienuy’s nephew. Lloyd. Jim Conway submitted his 
resignation. "They never told me anything about Graustark, 
nr any of those horses they sent to St. Lucie last winter." 
Conway said. "I could sec the way things were. Mr. Gal- 
breath came to my house and said he’d let me have the 
horse, but I said it was too late. ' This obviously ilisiiirbcd 
Galbrcalh. whose first question rcccnilv to a mutual acquain- 
tance was how .limmy was doing. Jimmy, he was told, had 
12 horses in his public stable and seemed to be doing well 
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enough, •Tm glad." (iaibrcaih said. ••{k''s a go<id fellow 
and he deserves ihc best.") 

“Why," he said suddenly to the houseguest who stood at 
parade rest in the living room, “do you have your hat on?" 

“1 keep my hat on when I'm with you." the houseguest 
said. “I never know whcit we'll be going somewhere." Min- 
utes later the parly was at the grandstand of the nine-furlong 
training track. “That'.s Lake C hateaugay in the middle of 
the infield." CJalbreath said. “This was all lowland, and we 
had to nil it in." Four yearlings passed in review, the e\er- 
eise boys stopping them for inspection. “That's the tiallani 
Man." (iaibreath said, ‘‘and the Bold Ruler. Look as big 
as 2-year-olds, don't they?" The yearlings galloped easily 
and pulled up at the far turn. “I like that Hail to Reason 
colt." Cialbreath stiid. “He's got a real easy way of going. 
Rc;il good action. I think he's a router." 

The first act of the yearling show was over, and it was 
time to move on. While live persons moved hesitantly to- 
ward three cars, (iaibreath demonstrated the fundamental 
error a Mount Sterling football coach committed many 
years ago by making a fullback of a hoy who was born 
to call signals. “George will drive these folks to the air- 
port in that car," he said. George would drive them to Gal- 
breath's private 4.700-foot landing strip to be flown to 
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the C olumbus airport, “because it would be silly to drive." 

■‘You take that car back to the house." he instructed Mrs. 
Galbrcalh. “and we'll go in this one, so we'll have 10 minutes 
to talk." The convertible rolled past some of the 25 miles of 
white fence, painted by hand by Janowiczand other athletes 
working their way through Ohio State until a machine was 
conceived that did i( more cfTicicnlly. Suddenly the car halt- 
ed. and Galbrcalh was out of it before the springs stopped 
rocking. “Mere." he said, leaping to the second plank of the 
live-fool fence and vaulting over the top into a field of 
grass. “I want you to see something. Kver sec better hhie- 
grass than that?" The visitor accepted the handful of grass 
and agreed that it was as green as any he had seen behind 
the barns at Louisville. 

“We grow- our own," Galbrcath said as the convertible 
hurtled over dirt roads and across a wooden bridge over 
Darby C reek. "Hay. alfalfa, oats— but not all our own be- 
cause we want the nutritional benefits that might come 
from the soil in other parts. We plant about 1.200 acres. 
That field there has been planted in clover, but nc\l year 
it'll be hay. The man in charge of the planting and the soil, 
rotating the crops, is a retired professor of agronomy at 
Ohio State. That's all he docs now. full lime." 

The car stopped again at a pen that contained whitefaee 
Steers. “We keep about 4(X>of them." Cialbreath said. “Oh. 
we make a profit on the beef, hut it's a byproduct. We want 
them because they're good for the soil. If you research it I 
think you'll find the Lnglish breeding farms that have pro- 
duced the best horses over the years are those that have 
cattle. (,)iir bluegrass paddocks arc almost completely free 
of parasites, and parasites kill more horses than anything." 

Passing a heavily wooded area surrounded by a chain 
fence, Cialbreath pointed. “We have deer in there," he .said, 
“and American buffalo. Tw bad you can't sec any now. 
Wc really like them, This woodland here isn't used for any- 
thing. but we keep it that way Isecaiisc it looks so pretty. 

“This is the part that would really make a fine golf 
course," Cialbreatli said, pulling the car up a deep grassy 
slope and stopping, “l ook at those cattle grazing on those 
rolling hills. So peaceful and so beauiifiil. Right behind us. 
that's an Indian burial mound. They wanted to dig it up, 
but wc want to keep it the way it is. I love this spot here 
Ivciier than any place in the world. It's so peaceful." 

More peaceful than the Continental Cun building at 633 
Third Avenue. New York, or the f rieview redevelopment 
on the Cleveland lakefronl or the Columbus boardroom 
at 100 East Broad Street or the Hong Kong suburb where 
Cialbreath hopes to build at least I0.0(X) units in housing. 

Hying to Lexington Ui see his horses. Cialbreath hud 
said, was such a joy that he'd like to be able to do it once 
every couple of weeks. "But we just don't have the time." 
Mr.s. Cialbreath said. He'd like to see more of his Pirates, 
loo. “I guess 1 don't sec more than 15 games a year," 
Cialbreath said. 

It would be simple enough for Galbrcath to liquidate a 
few assets and just relax. He and several generations of 
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Gaibreaths could ihcn take in Hialeah 
and Saratoga and follow the Buckeyes 
and the Pirates and hunt and fish, or just 
sit on that Indian mound and watch the 
cattle grazing. So why. at age 68, doe.s 
he keep two planes and four pilots busy, 
going from appointment to appoint* 
ment, hustling like an undersized short- 
stop trying to make the varsity at Mount 
Sterling High School? There arc valid 
reasons why a man strenuously active 
for 50 years ought not stop work com- 
pletely, but is there a reason why he 
should knock himself out? 

*‘Be-cause," Calbrcalh said, and he 
struck karate blows on the steering 
wheel in cadence with the words that 
followed heartily and happily: “Be- 
cause it's so damned much fun. That's 
why. There's no nonsense about that. 

“The thing about success is the desire 
and the motivation. As Branch Rickey 
said, they're the important things, and 
if a man has them he can be successful. 
Some people aren’t interested in success; 
they want security. I'm not against that, 
because success is what a man wants it 
to be. Part of success is to be doing what 
you want to do." 

T he sandw ich at the Lexington airport 
look almost 22 minutes, but there 
still was time to inspect weanlings before 
Sea Bird was due. The chauffeur wheeled 
the parly up to the barn, where Olin 
Gentry was wailing and camp chairs 
were set out. The first filly, Gentry not- 
ed, was “a little straight in the pasterns.*' 
Her sire was Ribot. “Not too straight 
when she walks,” Galbrcath observed. 

Gentry's praise of the second lilly, by 
Swaps out of Doricharger, was also 
faint. “She's got a lot of class, Olin," 
Galbrcath said. Mrs. Galbrcath made a 
double check in her book for the next 
fitly — by Swaps-Mah Pak — and Gal- 
breath pointed out that the dam was one 
of the Aly Khan mares he had spoken 
about on the plane. A Swaps colt, Gen- 
try said, was rather on the spare side. 
“I don’t care if they’re not big. heavy 
things,” Galbrcath said. “They can go 
a long way." 

Head winds made Sea Bird laic, but 
he had shipped well. He was neither 


“broken out" (sweating) nor trembling 
when he came dow n the ramp. Galbrcath 
sighed deeply when the liver-colored 3- 
year-old was bedded down for the night, 
and not only because the doctor had 
found that a cut in the bottom of his 
left front hoof was not serious and his 
temperature was a normal 100.5”. The 
problem of buying or leasing a Euro- 
pean stallion is not one of direct bar- 
gaining, in which Galbrcath has never 
had difficulty, but a question of what 
the neighbors will say. While there is 
much optimistic talk about the happy 
blending of American and European 
bloodlines, the traffic in really outstand- 
ing stallions has been pretty much one- 
way. From Nasmllah and Princcquillo 
through Ribot, the good ones have gone 
West. “They can’t, or won’t, pay the cost 
of our good stallions,” Galbrcath said, 
"and there is resentment when we take 
one away from Europe.” The grumbling 
about the Yankee dollar was especially 
audible in the case of Ribot, who had 
seemed to come closest to the 56-year 
goal of his breeder, the late Federico 
Tesio, “. . . to breed and raise a horse 
which, over any distance, could carry 
the heaviest weight in the shortest time." 
When the stall door was closed on Sea 
Bird, Galbrcath seemed to have spirited 
him off the C ontinent with a minimum 
of static, and he was relieved. 

The rca.son for the .secrecy about the 
negotiations to renew Ribot’s lease last 
year, Galbrcath said at the time, was 
that premature publicity might stir op- 
position and balk the deal. This would 
mean not only failure but embarrass- 
ment, and Galbrcath finds them equally 
distasteful. He remembers his attempt 
to gain control of the Terminal Group, 
the 35-acrc core of Cleveland’s down- 
town, in 1950. His venture, widely pub- 
licized as a success, collapsed on the 
eve of the signing. Preliminary engineer- 
ing and planning work cost Galbrculh 
an irretrievable 5100,000, but that wasn’t 
what annoyed him most. He fretted 
that people would call him a showotV 
for announcing the deal prematurely. 
He was afraid people would doubt his 
word. 

The sanctity of the word has always 
been so important to Galbrcath that he 


uses very few of them, fic prides himself 
on having succeeded as a grand-scale 
salesman without using con. “If you 
can’t say it directly, it’s better unsaid.” 
is a quotation attributed to him, ”1 
don’t know whether I ever put it exactly 
that way,” Galbrcath said recently, “but 
I know you have to be forthright with 
a man. He can’t have tnist in you unless 
he knows he can believe what you say.” 

Galbrcath has a habit of returning to 
the scenes of his projects to reassure 
himself that he did not mislead anyone. 
A few years ago he checked back on his 
first major selling job. an idea born of 
Depression desperation which burgeoned 
into the first of the Galbrcath package 
deals. “Thirty million dollars’ worth of 
property changed hands,” Galbrcath 
says proudly, “and nobody lost a dime." 

Within two years after he had left 
Ohio U., Galbrcath found his adven- 
ture as a real-estate salesman reward- 
ing enough to go into business for him- 
self. He was doing well up to 1929. By 
the early 1930s a number of banks and 
insurance companies in Ohio, as every- 
where else, found themselves in the real- 
estate business. They were loaded with 
foreclosed properties and there were no 
takers. Galbrcath had no money either, 
but he had an idea. There were a number 
ofeilizens around Columbus who hadn’t 
been busted out. and he suggested they 
use their ow n frcc-and-clcar holdings as 
security to buy the foreclosed properties, 
to be resold at a better time. "I sold 
them the idea,” Galbrcath says, “but 
they had the faith. They believed in the 
future of this country.” They believed S7 
million worth in the Columbus area, and 
Galbrcath collected a 591 fee as agent. 
He had made the ogre of Depression 
work for him, and in the process he 
had saved the fiscal structure of his com- 
munity from complete collapse. He had 
raised the ante for the first of his pack- 
age deals, the sale of 297 Akron, Ohio 
houses in one transaction in 1937. 

Galbrcath had arrived, and his spec- 
tacular success became the topic, as suc- 
cess will, of jibes from his colleagues 
and/or competitors. The guy (“I think 
his name was Miller") might have been 
kidding at that Ohio Association of 
Real Fsiaie Boards meeting in 1941 when 
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he said: “John, how would you like to 
buy a town?” Galbrcath asked some 
questions. The Carncgie-lllinois Steel 
Corporation was disturbed about the 
decrepit condition of its company town, 
one of the vestiges of feudalism that 
had been regenerated by the industrial 
revolution at McDonald, Ohio. The 
tenant workers, it seemed, felt more like 
sharecroppers than shareholders and let 
"their” town go to pot for lack of ini- 
tiative to maintain, much less improve, 
It. Galbrcath bought the town, 275 
houses for S600.000. a third cash and 
the balance a mortgage from a lending 
institution that was perhaps amazed but 
certainly convinced by Galbreath’s 
straightforward line of persuasion. After 
paint, putty and plumbing, he offered 
the houses back to tenants at down pay- 
ments as low as \ 0 % and sold them all. 

TTiat was the first of “40 or more" 
rehabilitations ofcompany towns around 
the United States. Galbrcath says. An 
associate puts the figure closer to 60. 
In any case, considering that some of 
the projects made landed gentry of ten- 
ants for as little as $16 a month, they 
are only marginally significant in the 
making of Galbreath's fortune. “There 
isn't much profit in them.” he says. 
“But that's not the point. The idea is 
to do something constructive for people. 
I’ve never had a greater pleasure than 
sitting across a table from a man and 
handing him a document that says his 
home is his own. TTiis is the only coun- 
try in the world where there are more 
owners than tenants, and that's its real 
strength. 

“Oh. it's a delight to be in a position 
to be able to give people pride and mo- 
tivation. You should see the improve- 
ments they make. Wc checked one proj- 
ect a year after it was finished, and the 
people had spent a million dollars of 
their own money. They had acquired 
a sen.se of dignity.” 

John Galbrcath served coffee in silver 
in the wall-to-wall comfort of his offices 
at 1UU East Broad Street and discussed 
his little projects for the people. He was 
taking tin« from the big projects — 
"about 15 of them.” he said, “not in- 
cluding a number of operations already 
done, which we have to supervise.” Such 
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THE LODGE at Smugglers' Notch 


A lradi(ion in luxurious ski living, 
beautifully appointed rooms, 
suites, cottages. Famous French 
cuisine, epicurean wine cellar, 
dancing in Smugglers’ Den. .Ad- 
vance reservations advised. Special 
rates during [.earn To Ski Weeks, 
HROCHL'Ri . H. Peter Acb) , Mgr. 
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A distinctive motor inn with spa- 
cious rooms, suites. Complete din- 
ing room. Cssckiiiil lounge, living 
room -game room. Advance res- 
ervations advised. Special rates 
during Learn To Ski Weeks. 
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Owned and operated by The Mt. Mansfield Co 
Sepp Ruschp, President and General Manager 
Telephone; (802) 253-7311 
Stowe 8, Vermont 
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At Killington we iw'mg 
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corn snow gives skiing 
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people go there, the 
mstruclois are helpful, 
and everybody looks divine 
-even the womenl 
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on four interconnected 
mountains (I've got my 
own special one), and 
ten lifts. Plenty of 
lodging, and you can rent 
the finest equioment. 
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a.s the Socony Mobil and Continental 
Can edifices in New York, and the U.S. 
Stcel-Mcllon Bank building on William 
Penn Place in Pittsburgh. It had been 
a long lime between the Model T and 
the Lincoln, between horseradish and 
Hong Kong, between Tommy Boy and 
Sea Bird. 

”I was a polo player back in the ’30s." 
Galbrcath said. ’’Not a very good one, 
but I bought Tommy Boy for S4tK) be- 
cause I wanted to breed some polo ponies. 

I bought some mares for SI 00 each from 
a man at a county fair at Dayton. We ran 
the mares at Beulah Park [outside Co- 
lumbus] and won some races." The first 
winner was Mariha Long, on May 17. 
19.15. and it was also a h'ng way from 
her to Primonetta. 

Driving to the Lexington airport aft- 
er Sea Bird had been pm to bed. Mrs. 
Galbrcath was struggling for a name 
for a colt by Swaps out of Big Elfort. 
She wanted the name to be special be- 
cause she had decided the colt would 
be. ‘‘1 hate to waste a good name." 
she said. "I named a coll David Ha- 

rum. which I thought was a delightful 
name for a Swaps colt, but he couldn't 

run. ” 

The men were discussing the wean- 
lings and the prospects. Primonetta was 
in foal to Bold Ruler, for example. 
There is always some question of the 
ability of Bold Ruler progeny to "carry 
their speed." but Gentry, two bourbons 
to the good while the boss had a cup of 
tea. suggested that wimldn't he a prob- 
lem if the mother was Primonetta. She 
had won the Alabama Stakes, which is 
the classic race for a filly to win. "That’s 
a mile and a quarter." Galbrcath said, 
"and if it had been a mile and a half 
she’d have won by more.” No. sir, the 
men agreed, there wasn't any question 
that a coll by Bold Ruler out of Prim- 
onetta would carry his speed. Nor. the 
way they spoke, any doubt that the foal 
would be a colt. Then there was that 
yearling colt out of one of Aly Khan’s 
Ncarco marcs. 

"Well, anyway,” Mrs. Galbrcath .said, 
"we’re having fun liking what we got.” 
And wouldn’t that have to be one of the 
elements of success? Karsh, yes. Cronny 
if it ain’t. 

H) 


END 



Don’t make any snap decisions 
(Ml bnvin**' onr new Executive. 

j ft 

Wait until von’ve seen onr other 39 models. 

J 


It won't be easy. Even for Pontiac, Star Chief Executive is 
one mean achievement: big-car looks, big-car ride, little-car 
price. t24-inch Bonneville chassis. 389-cubic inch V-8. inte- 
riors that make you think a spoiled potentate had the last 
word, backup lights for better visibility in night maneuvers 
to the rear. All in one package priced low enough to make 
a lot of lesser cars hide in shame. But the point is that our 


other 39 models have personalities equally unique, equally 
exciting. You name your kind of car and we've got it. From 
the super-luxurious Brougham in 3 models, to the all-new 
Tempest with the unique overhead cam engine. And if 
we've talked you into looking over all 40 of our tigers, don't 
be ungrateful. At least we've confined your new-car hunting 
to one showroom. WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC/'66 





HAPPIER DRIVING DAYS ARE HERE . . . A^ YEAR 
WITH GENERAL MOTORS CLIMATE CONTROL 


Meet a fair-weather friend that 
always stays with you . , . whatever 
the weather! Let it freeze— General 
Motors four-season climate con- 
trol wraps you In warmth. Let it 
sizzle— you drive cool and com- 

FDliB-SEASDN 


posed. And In spring and fall, too, 
the temperature inside is com- 
pletely comfortable. With climate 
control's refreshing, conditioned 
air, excess humidity, dirtand pollen 
are removed. Clothing stays 
pressed . . . immaculate. Everybody 
feels fit. And driving's easier on 
your nerves because you’re never 

• COMPRESSOR BY FRICIDAIRC 


annoyed by wind or traffic noise. 
Get acquainted with this year-round 
kind of comfort. See your Chevro- 
let, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick or 
Cadillac dealer for a tour-season 
climate control demonstration. 
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HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT. NEW YORK 




Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 

In a i¥»ek of tig games — in Palo Alto, Albuguerque. Peoria anti Provitienee~lhe biggest ivas 
in Lexinglen. where unbeaten Kentucky met Vantierbiil anti the whole SEC hung on the result 


Adolph Rupp has ihrec sure assets at Ken- 
tucky this year; good ball handling, overall 
speed and excellent shooting. He docs not 
have much height, by now a normal situa- 
tion at Lexington, so he worries about dis- 
aster on the boards. And he worries about 
his defense even more. Before the game w ith 
Vanderbilt and its 6-foot-9 star. Clyde Leo. 
Rupp spccilically challenged his team to 
overcome these weaknesses- and they did 

Zone defenses have been used with some 
success against Vandy. so Kentucky opened 
with a 1-3-1. Rupp theorizing it would be 
best to start that way, try for a quick lead 
and switch to man-for-man if it became 
necessary. After live minutes Vanderbilt led 
by live points, and it was necessary. Ken- 
tucky called time, went to its man-for-man 
match-ups, and the challenge was on. Thad 
Jaraez. a 6-foot'5 sophomore with fine 
promise, came out against Lee, giving away 
four inches. But the other starters, all vet- 
erans. were supposed to help him, especially 
in blocking out on the boards. Though it 
did not show immediately, the sw itch turned 
the game to Kentucky. 

Scoring behind screens off familiar pat- 


THE SOUTH I. eUKe<l*.i> 
a. KENTUCKY (ia-0) a. VANDERBILT (■••3) 

Perhaps they were both looking ahead, but 
w ha tever the reason, K i s 1 1 CK v and v wdi r- 
iiit-T barely survived earlier in the week. 
Georgia took Kentucky, a I.Lpoint leader 
at half time, into double overtime before 
the VN'ildcats won 69-65 on sophomore Ber- 
ger's free throws and Riley's layup. It was 
scary enough to draw a mild complaint 
from Coach Rupp. ’This team." he said, 
■■just docs not have the killer instinct." 

Vanderbilt had all kinds of trouble with 
Tennessee. The Vols’ nagging zone defense 
held Lee to a single held goal and had Vandy 
beaten 30-22 at the half. Then Keith fhomas 
and Jerry Southwwd went to work. They 
shot over the zone, and Vanderbilt man- 
aged to ckc out a 53-52 victory. That was 
not Tennessee’s only disappointment of the 
week. Upstart Mississippi statl upset the 
Vols 75-74 in double overtime. 

OLKI was turning the ACC race into a 
runaway. The Blue Devils, after an unex- 


terns that depend on precise execution, re- 
bounding and defending aggressively, the 
NN ildcats caught V'andy and led at the half 
47-42. Louis Dumpier and Pal Riley had 13 
baskets between them, mostly from out- 
side. and Lee had been forced to work 
extra hard for his 16 points .and 1 2 rebounds. 
The Commodores, play ing their fourth game 
in eight days. Uxikcd tired and sluggish. 
Three minutes into the second half. Jaraez 
picked up his fourth foul. But 6-foot-8 Cliff 
Berger replaced him and continued the good 
job on 1 cc. now visibly weary from over- 
work. He was not moving so quickly any- 
more; Vandy was ignoring him and taking 
bad shots as well. Leading 60-55. Kentucky 
finally broke it open, outscoring the Com- 
modores 12-2, and won easily, 96-83. Lee 
got only one basket in the first 10 minutes 
of the second half, just one rebound in the 
entire period. Eleven of his 30 points came 
when the game was out of reach. Kentucky 
shot 65',' in the second half, Dampicr and 
Riley totaled 52 points, and each Wildcat 
starter had at least 1 1 points and seven re- 
bounds. Balance is the word at L exington 
this year. The Baron has another power. 


pcctedty close 87-85 win over Clemson on 
.Steve Vaecndak's slinky underhand layup 
with four seconds to go, recovered their 
poise to trample Maryland 76-61 and W'akc 
forest 101-81 , Meanwhile. Duke's challeng- 
ers were dropping away. soRin Carolina 
beat North Carolina Slate 8.3-75 and then 
was upset by viroima 70-69 when Buddy 
Reams lapped in a shot in the last seconds. 
SDKIH CARoi IN A si A 11 . however, came buck 
to edge Maryland 60-58 on quick Billy Mof- 
litt's steal and layup in overtime. 

There was no slopping d.widson — or 
more spccilically . its star. Dick Snyder— in 
the Southern Conference. W ith Sny der tiring 
in 38 points, the W ildcats beat The Citadel 
81-77. He got 28 more as Davidson trounced 
I'urman 81-65. wi-st vikoima, just about 
the only other contender left, took Last 
Carolina 98-76 and Penn State 74-64. vir- 
tUMA itCH, which might have challenged 
Davidson if it had not quit the Southern 
Conference to go independent, defeated 
George W'ashingion 82-75. 


\vr.sTi RN KiMi CKV , w hosc partisans cling 
to the notion that it is the best team in the 
state, buried Eastern Kentucky 107-88 as 
Dwight Smith piled up 33 points. ■■They arc 
as good as I've seen." said f;astcrn‘s Jim 
Bacchtold, ■■and I've seen Kentucky." 

THE EAST 1 . ST. JOSCAH'S (IS-S) 

>. PROVIDENCE (IT-0 9. ST. JOHN'S («-3) 

■'Missy" Cousy, agonizing in the sland.s at 
PROViDiNCt. while her husband's Boston 
College players were being tantalized by 
the Friars' slick Jimmy Walker, asked plain- 
lively. "Doesn't he ever miss?" Well, Walker 
did miss once in a while, hut he hit often 
enough after beautiful dribbles and fakes to 
score 40 points. And his two free throws at 
the end of a thrcc-minulc Providence freeze 
beat BobCousy's Liagles 79-77 for the second 
lime this year. 

ST. John's new coach, Lou Carncsccca, 
was saying last week. ".Syracuse is like an 
N BA club. T heir coach, F reddy I cw is, just 
keeps throw ing in players— 10. 1 1. ! 2 of them 
— and they're all great. Pray for us." Car- 
ncsccca must have done some praying of his 
own. With Syracuse ahead 63-58 and three 
minutes left, the Grange disdained the ob- 
vious stall and instead went for baskets. 
That was a mistake. Pretty soon the Rcdmcn 
were gripping the edge of Syracuse's scalp. 
Then Bobby McIntyre swiped an inbounds 
pass from Dave Liing and scored; he added 
a foul shot and St. John's won 66-65. "W e 
were stupid." growled Lewis. 

Some 8.700 fans in Philadelphia's Palestra 
could hardly believe their eyes last Sunday 
afternoon. There was Villanova. a Big I ivc 
nonentity this year, murdering st. josim's. 
With six minutes to play, the Wildcats led 
by nine points, and it looked as if the Hawk 
ivu.i dead. Suddenly St. Jive's came alive. The 
Hawks pressed. \ illanova fumbled and with 
1;I2 to go the score was tied. In the last 
second, sub Steve Donches scooped up a 
loose ball and flung it into the basket 35 feet 
away to viin for St. Joe's 71-69, 

Temple was not as lucky earlier in the 
week. NAVY scattered its zone with some 
fancy 30-point shinning by Bill Radcliffc 
and shocked the Owls 72-50, army won its 
fourth straight, coming from behind to over- 
take Fordham 59-53. 

The Ivy League settled down to a thrcc- 
icam race, princhon beat Dartmouth 74-62 
and Harvard 52-50 on sophomore John 
Haarlow's 45-foot shot at the buzzer, pi nn 
licked Harvard 86-65 and Dartmouth 87-43 
while cmiMHiA. with 7-fool Dave New- 
mark and little Stan Fcisingcr scoring heav- 
ily. defeated independent Fordbam 67-66 
and Brown 84-50. 

THE MIDWEST 1- BRADLEY (14-3) 

3 . KANSAS (l 9 - 3 j 9 .IOWA(E. 3 ) 

Hardly anyone in the Missouri Valley be- 
lieved that DRAKt-, dead last in the confer- 
I ominued 
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The way the Dutch do. 
With world-famous Bols 
Liqueurs. 29 flavors, one 
to suit every need. Sizes? 
Regular, and the neat 
new 8-oz. Host Size. Get 
several. The price won't 
pinch your purse. How 
about a Dutch treat? 



I i ■ 


product of U.S.A. B:' ltfiu®urt <' - - f 

Erven lucos 6oii t'>i’>inng Isuilville, Ky t965 


BASKETBALL’S WEEK eonUnued 


cnce and a ll-painl loser to Bradley only 
five nights earlier, could bear the Braves, 
and in Peoria at that. But the Bulldogs did. 
75-66- Drake handled Bradley's 3-1-1 press 
easily: Harold Jeter, who scored 21 piunts, 
and John Mayes monotonously popped in 
held goals from outside, and the Bra'cs went 
down, didn't do anything dilTcrenily 

except put the ball in the basket. ' said 
Drake’s Maurice John h.»ppil\. 

HKAiJlfV came back, though, to throttle 
Louisville 79-62. The Braves got off to a 
12 0 lend, hit 12 of their brsl 16 shots and 
held Louisville's W es L'nscid to eight points. 
But Bradley still had plenty to worry about 
tn the tough MVC. rvasx was in first place 
after edging North Texas .State 62-60 and 
flNCtsNATt was coming «>n fast. Don Rolfes 
threw in 1 1 straight held goals and 36 points 
as the Bearcats smothered iiidepcmlent Day- 
lon 87 -79. Cincy looked even better beating 
St. Louis 81 -75. 

The Big Ten was full of surprises t puge 14), 
such as Michigan Stale in first place along 
with defending champion Michigan, but 
there was one thing folks could count on: 
Miciiit.AN's Ca//ie Russell was a.s good as 
ever. Cazric threw in 27 points as the Wolves 
clobbered Indiana 88-68 and then 39 to 
pull Michigan through against Northwest- 
ern 93 86, lUimiis. which had been althc top 
of the heap, too, was tumbled by plrdi r 
93-87 as Dave Schellh.vsc scored 38 points. 

KANSAS had a highly proftiabic week in 
the Big Eight. With Wait Wesley scoring 27 
points and hliK'king seven shots, the Jay- 
hawkers trounced Oklahoma 89-68. But 
Iowa Slate was tougher. The Cyclones had 
Kansas in a 47-47 tic with 2:10 to go. and it 
took a last-second jump shot hy Bob Wilson 
to beat them 49-f7. sibraska had prob- 
lems with Kansas State. The Wildcats, be- 
hind by 20 points, went after the Huskers 
with a full-court press in the second half and. 
until they tiresl. had Nebraska on fhe run. 
The Huskers finally won 82-71. 

It was like old tintes for lovih a of Chi- 
cago. The Ramblers, now 12 1. walloped 
Vk'cMern Michigan 117-86. miami of Ohio 
had a ss»lid lead in the Mid-American Con- 
ference after beating Ohio D. 68-56 and 
Bowling Green 65-6.t. 

TME SOUTHWEST 1 TEXAS WESTERN (IJ.0> 
a. OKLAHOMA CITV (la-Sf S. HOUSTON (•-«) 

HAV I OK. which had just beaten Texas 89 74 
at Austin for the first time in seven years, 
was hoping tor an upset when U^as x&m 
came to Waco. Hut the Aggies, still unbeat- 
en in the S\S'C' after putting down Arkansas 
75-72. spoiled everything. While Olympic 
shotpulicr Randy Matson hatted away Bay- 
lor shots at one end, his teammates fed big 
John Beasley at the low post for 43 points 
and destroyed the ifears 81 -60. It was an im- 
pressive show , but w hat re.illy tickled Coach 
Shelby Metcalf was A&M's help-out man- 


lo-man defense. "When it's one-on-onc you 
can't Slick ’em," he said. "You just gotta 
have a helping situation. They were real ti- 
gers. Tm gonna send some raw meat up to 
their rooms." 

Independent okiaiioxia cm oulscorcd 
North Texas State 92-77 and Air f orce 76- 
71 while Housios. on the road, trimmed 
Centenary 108-84 and then upset Tulsa 72 
71 on J«>e Hamood's 15-foot jump shot with 
36 seconds to go. 

THE WEST 1. SAN FAANeiSCO (12-a] 
a. UCLA (<0-4] 9. UTAH (ia-9) 

There were signs last Friday night that 
UCLA still might he in for a bad time in its 
league. The Bruins had to go to an unac- 
customed stall— Coach Johnny W'ihhIcii 
calls it a "three-man offense" to hold off 
.scrappy California 75- 66 and. sure enough, 
the next night siaskiro. which had defeat- 
ed Southern California 73-64. beat the 
Uclans' zone press. The Indians sent their 
speedy guards. Art Harris and Gary Peters- 
myer. driving up the sidelines. Or they sim- 
ply floated a long pass to big Center Ray 
Kosankc at mid-court. Harris, a spideo 
sophomore with a sharp eye for the basket, 
ntissed only twice in 12 tries, scoring 25 
points, and Stanford won 74 69. So. for the 
first time in three years, the AAWU had a 
race. UCLA. Stanford and ORhwiN siati, 
a winner over W ashington Stale 68-52 and 
W asUmgton 67 59. were all lied for first. 

Loyola of l.os Angeles and san tR.\s- 
Cisco were in a 14-I4iic when Loyola Couch 
John Arndt, curiously, switched from a 
man-to-man defense to a zone. That fin- 
ished l.oyoia. The Dons ijuickly ran off 1 1 
points and went on to w in 97 86, Then they 
swamped Peppcrdinc 100 59. hacihc also 
won twice, over San Jose Slate 71 57 and 
Santa Barbara 83 65. 

It was the tortoise and the hare all over 
again when deliberate Mw Mexico and 
free-wheeling Brigham Young got together 
in AlbuqucrLiue. .And again the patient tor- 
toise won out. Attacking carefully and set- 
ting up 6-fool-9 Mel Daniels for 19 points. 
New Mexico led 36 28 at the half. Brigham 
Young came back, pressing and running. 
The Cougiirs surrounded Daniels in the 
pivot, and he got only two more field goals. 
But the l.obos hung on to win 81 -78. 

Then along came I'tAH. The Utes had 
squec/cd past Wyoming 93-91 m overtime 
in Laramie, and they wanted the Western 
AC lead. They had New Mexico down by 
eight points at half time, when the l.obiss 
suddenly lost Daniels. On the way to the 
dressing riHim he accidentally shoved his 
right arm through a pane of -glass, lacerating 
it in several places and cutting his forehead. 
Daniels went off to the hospital, and the 
Utes won 57-55 on Richard Talc's huskcl. 
Brigham Young lost again, loo. to vvvo- 
Misti I07-I0I, END 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 


A roundup of tK« sports information 
of the week 


BASKETSALL NBA Tl« I \S I llclcjicd iKc WlM 
I >7' ‘>4 in j dull All-Stdr Ciunie hrighicncJ •inl> B> 
Ihc Rci>j|\' link guard. Adrian Smith. «l><i scored 
^4 points in the 26 minutes he pla>cd and »as named 
the game's most saluahk rl3>er. In regularly sclicd- 
iilcd actum CINCINNATI I,V)-I4) conimiicd to 
close in on Boston, winning its sicth and secern h in 
a row and ciiloiig itie C'ellics' I astern |7>sis«>n lead 
to haira game BOSTON tid-l’tsplii with Ihc 7hcis 
and lieai the Lakers for Coach Hs-d Aiieihach's 
l.lklOili Mciorc. mill AOI I PHI S Ch-IT) was 1-2 
Uir the week, .o kk ilt C liaiiiherlam ssored T7 points 
and pulled down 42 rehounds in the 112 KMI win 
oscr Boston and totaled 41 points in a loss to Ihc 
Pistons; hut he w,is out wiili ptomaine poisoning 
when the Celtics won I-T7 122 lo break the 76ers' 
UHicsgamc win streak ocer them. I lounder itig m List 
place. N| \\ VoRk I U-’Ki lost iwo more on ilic 
West Coast. In the '.kesterit IVsisum. I OS \NGl.- 
( fS I2X.2I ) upped rts lead lo 4'/^ games with Iwo 
wins. one loss. T he Lakers lost to ihe Cclliss 114 102 
w iih Jerrs West out with an eye injury sulTcrvd m llic 
All-Star Ciame. but with kScst hack they heat the 
knitks and the SSamors IlAlTlMORI i2'-25l 
won one out of three. SAN I R.\NC ISC O 121-27) 
spill I wo games and S I I Ol IS ( l7-26)dropi'cd iwo 
4iui of three. Ptaycr-coash Oace IX'Busschere sc<tred 
a career high. 41 poims. as 1)1 TROIT (l.'-.'lide- 
icjicd ilie 76ets I 2f 1 1 1 . 1 he Pistons ilien made it 
iwo in a row hclorc losing lo Ihe Hawks. 

eowklNG l)K K Nk I ill R of St I oiiis. the l‘<6^ 
powler ol the seal, delealcd Kac Bluih. also ol M. 

I ouis. 247 206 to win Ihe $k 000 (irsi pri/e m Ihe 
PUA's Slk.ooo Dencei Open, f he lillc was kkcbei s 
sicicenih on Ihe PllA lour since I’JhI. 

FOOTBALL Ihc I \S1 cicished ihe kSesi th 7 for 
•Is lirst Nl I pro (vcwl game wm since l'"‘.l. In ilic 
\1 1 All-Slar Bowl. Jel rookie Jiu- Nainaih look 
user with the Al 1 -STARS trailing 1 1 6 at ihc be- 
ginning ol'lhe second hall and led them In a 10 l'< 
s icTors oyer HiiO.iUi 

GOLF nil [ k C ASPl R. '4 playing in hi> I4ih S.iii 
Diego Open, slim a last-round 64 lor a Ih-under- 
pal 26K lodcfeal I oinmy Aaron ami Tom kkeiskopi 
nt four strokes, It was Casper's lirsi vuiory in his 
home-town lournaniem. 

HOCKEr C HU AC.O 121-12-4) was i.ed lor llic 
kad hs MON I Rl AL |2I-1 1-4) as the Black Hawks 
li'st Iwo games and tied one, white Ihe I anadiens 
look Iwii and dropped one In a big game hsr boili 
icams Monirc.il dcleated C hicago 6 4. despite a 
pat irick by rookie Ken Hodge. DL IROIT 1 211-12- 

I I made n sis games m a row wiihnui a toss bs be.u- 
mg the Maple Leal' and lying Ihc Rangers, and 
climbed lo wiihm one point ol lirsi place. Jnhnns 
Bower, the 41-ycar-old Maple 1 caf goalie, liad 4ll 
vases in shutting oiil Ihc C anadiens n O and broke 
rORONtO's 117-14-5) three-game losing streak. 

I he I eals split Iheif nest two games and retn.imed 
in loorlh. only sescil points oul. Nl kk VORK O- 
2()-Kl lied Ihe kkmgs 4 4 and beat the Hawks 6 

ol sysite of Bobby H nil's tout goals, while HOSION 
i7,2h-4i dropped two and lied Chicago I I 

MORSE RACING Patrice Jasobs' II RN lO HI A- 
sON ibis 20 1 . with Hobby L ssciy up, edged Mcad- 
. iw Stable's I irst I amily by a neck to w m ihe S6 1 ,.c<)l) 
Iropical Park Handicap. A tew hours alter Hitsch 
J.icsibs (P.iirice's l.iiherl had hsiened to turn 
<o Reason's sidoty he icicphone. his ISLI. Ol 
C'RI f ( I Ibln 20). ridden be kkallcr Blunu raced 

ySx ScM) San I ernaiido Slakes ai Santa Anil.i. 

SKIING Ausiria s kkKI SCHKkNZ caiiicd the 
4<imbinecl trophy al the I aubcrhornmeci in kSengen, 
Swiirerl.ind. for his course-record win (' 02.76) m 
me downhill and a hllh pl.ice iii the siH'cial slalom 
tpac /'ll Cil •) in KM 1 Al ol I ranee won Ihc 
slalom when America's Bills Kidd, who was Iwo 
-co-nds ahc.id allci hi' hist run, ckidJed past the 
eighth gate from the linish on his second tun. 

I arher ,n Ihc week Bll I k KIDD took Ihe overall 
jiile m the Adclhodcn. Swii/crland iiio Jay, gi.int- 

*4-g,uc course in 1 4") 5u to win the sCcond-d.is 
t.icc f rjiKc'sJl AN-CI kl D! k II 1 1 . wliocdgcii 
Kidd by I 1)4 seconds in winning ihc Ino race. Icll 
the second day and was discpialilied 
In the women's miemalional meet al (irindclwald. 
I ranee's MVKII 1 IE CiOlISCMII edged Nancy 
Ciicciic ol ( anada by Ik hH)ihs ot .i second lo wm 
ihc siiecial slalom (KX 6'ti .Miliough hindered by 
I hick log the lu-cl das. I HI Kl SI DliKI < HT. a 


Swiss girl, won the giam slalom in I 27,45. Austrian 
girls swept Ihe top fnur places in Ihc dossnhill, how- 
ever. as C'HRISTl HAAS won in 2 07.4. fol- 
Inwcd by Edilh Zimmerman. E.rika Schincggcr-a 
!’ year-old who was compel ing in her tirci big inlcr- 
nalional race and TraudI Hcchcr. Sandra Shell- 
• ciiih of Boise, IJ.sho made the best Ansctican 
showing with her third place in ihe giani slalom hul 
broke her leg when chc Icll in a pracuce run after 
the downhill. 

TENNIS ARIHl R ASHI ofiRichmond, kj. con- 
nnued lo dominate the Australian Circml .)s he 
look hic lourih Mile with a wm oscr John Newcombe 
6 4, 6 4. 12 III in Ihc Tasmanian championships. 
Atislfalia's Jl l)k rifiAKI dclcaled farol Ciraeh- 
ncr ol Bcacliwisod. Dhiti H 6 . 7 6 , 6 2 Uu the woiii- 


TRACK A FIELD Tennessee kikl's kkkOMIk 
I k L S paced Ihc Mol or ( cis's indoor mcci in De- 
troit w iih a world record 6 7 iii a heat of Ihc 6 l)-\,iril 
dash and l.iicr won the cccni m 6.4 ANN SMITH 
ol Hriiam lic-d the 2 Ul k record in the HKO. while 
her country men JOHN kk HI II ON and Alan Simp- 
son limsbed onc-lwo in the mdc. kkhvtion's winning 
lime was 4 05 2 JOHN PINNIl of Miami look 
the polc-caiili ctenl uiih a I 6 -I 001 leap and North 
C arolina Track C luh's NORM AN TAIL was a 
surprise winner in the hricad mmp with 26 feet I lij 
incite . .IS Ralph Boston hnished a poor tourili. 
John I luimas. who made his lifst American appear- 
ance m over a sear, limshed third m Ihe high lump. 
which w.is w.in hy Rl< H aKI) ROSS ol Smiihern 
Lniserciiy 16 lect 10 |. 

T he nest nighi. at ihe Bod on K ol ( iiicei. I HOkI - 

leap, while kVhclion won Ihc mile (4 06 61 again. 
SIS1PSON SCI .1 meet record IK 41 6 ) m the Iwo- 
(iiile run. and anoihcr I nglishmaii, JOHN (OO- 
Pl K . look Ihc MK) <n I II 2 Siiulhcrn L mscf sits 's 
kklllH D kk I NIR>RT and 111 tlRliE ANDER- 
SON, who both won ihcir esenis m Detroit, took 
Ihc 45-\ard high Uyudtes (k 6 ) .ynd ttw ktl-yatd dash 
(k 4) fcspcciiscK. \ third Soiilhcrn runner, T HI - 
RON I.E kA I.S. won lEie 440.s.ird run l4k 7i. 

MILEPOSTS APPOINilD Head f.mlhall coach 
,il Duke, T()\1 HAHI‘. 'K. I ornc-M's head coach 

HIKED I ormer delensise co.ich al (ienrgia T ech 
//M ( \HI I N. 72. as klvsi Virginia tmcersiis's 
Vie ad VtHilball cOacVi, 

I kl'PI D As head coach bs ihc I os Angeles Ranis. 
tiEDKiil AIIEN.4), Jelensicg co.ich of the C hi- 
i.igo Hears since I‘*62. Bear fVwncr fieorge Halas 
called the inos c ".1 tiagrani ease of larniicring'’ and 
went 10 couri 10 kcei' Allen lor the two sears rein.im- 
ing on his contract. 

I'T N Al i/l D By Ihe Nt A k lor recruit. ng, finan- 
cial assistance 10 plasers .md oul-nl-season ptacticC 
siolalions. the I Nl\ I RSIl k Oi I lOL S I ON. T he 
probationary ruling bars Housion's Imslhall team 
from appearing on Nf.A k iclccasis and front play- 
ing postseason howl games lor three scars. 

Rl TIRE D A Tier n use seasons ,is a N.iiniiial League 
t/mptre. kINNIJ SVIlJH. 44. becjttsc r»f a leg 
ailment. 

HI UHl D fl Nl 11 SIKL I A. 2', of I mlaissS, 
holder of the world indoor pole-s.iult record 1 16 
feet K Vi mchesi since 1461. because sil a chrome 
shoulder injury. 

RESH.NIO kkAllk 1 I MM. 4k. |,e.id ciMch of 
the Si. I OUIS ( ardmals, alter a disappointing k >j 
season "kke wanted a coach who ssoiild Esc w 11 I 1 us 
.ill ihe time." said Cardi rial I'resident Charles kk . Bid . 
ssill Jr who imincJijteIc accepted I emm'c tcsign.i- 
I is*n. kk )icn T.cmni w as hired four cc.isiins ,igo 0 cs.is 
.igrecd he could be a si\-monih co.icit. 

Kl sit, NT D I ormci B.iscbalU'iinimicMonci II AP- 
Pk t H A N I >I f K , 67, .IS commissioner ol the yeal- 
old C sintmenl.ll f 001 hall 1 eague 
1)1 1 I) III 1 I I A K H , kp. winner iif I vs o gold meJ.tls 
m ilic 14.12 Olympics, ol a hc.iri allack in lokso. 
Carr, who had only conipcicd in rclas races at Penn 
siisiil iwti montVis betoTc ibc Ciames, sci a world 
mat kill 46.2 in IheOlsmpic 401) mol ers and .inchorcd 
the record-breaking I .ra)ll-meicr rclas team. 

1)111). I innish long-disiaiicc runner HANNIS 
KOllHMklNlN. 76, in Helsinki. "Smil.ng 
llannes " became the hrsi of the I Ismg I inns when 
he won three gold iiied.iK 15 iHH)-tncie>. lil.DDO- 
meler and cross-sounlrc ) in the 1412 Olsinpics 
He gamed another gold medal m 1420 with a win 
■n Ihe Olympic maiailinn. .ind m suhsegueiil years 
broke the world 2'. ODD- and ID.OOO-nieier records. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



TRISH KINSELLA. a 

blonde, 5-foot-2 pre- 
nicd major on West 
Virginia I-' niversiiy ‘s 
underculcd riHe icam, 
scored a 2i*5 in a Iri- 
angulur mcci in John- 
son C'ii>, renii,, 10 SCI 
a Desk Naiional Wom- 
en's Open record loving 
iiiicrnational compcti- 
non largely T. 



JAV WILLIAMS, an 

'\rm> ihird classman 
ftoni Radnor, I’a. and 
.1 lettcrinan as a picbc, 
kkon the :iX)- and 5 (ki- 
kard freesiyle races lo 
lead the Cadet sssim- 
mers lo a -Tf* Mciory 
over Vale, which broke 
the Biif(s/ogs' 42-tJoal- 
meet ssinning sire.ik 
Maned in l‘Jf']. 



PAT MARR, of Ttl- 
larosd, N. Mc\.. who 
cniered her lirsi rodeo 
ai age I.E, became girls' 
barrel-racing champion 
al ihc National I inals 
in Dallas when she 
completed 'Okeii go- 
rminds in I ,57.7. Miss 
Marr was second in 
women's rodeo earn- 
ings in I'Jfik. 



TOM PATTERSON, u 

I emisle U nikctstiy 
Treshmun. gamed ihe 
North .knierican Moih 
Open Sailing C ham- 
pionship in Ml, mil de- 
spiie a brokt'ji joasi 
that kept him oul of 
the lirst race, lie look 
Ihe remaining live wnh 
a near-perfeel 1 - 2 - 1 - 
l-l score. 



GAIL NEWBERRY, a 
C oloradc' Springs 
(Colo. I high school 
soph»»more. combined 
kiclories in Ihe free 
skating and compiil- 
sorv ligiires events for 
her second slraighl sen- 
ior women's ink in 
ilie Nlidwesiern I igiire 
Skaling Champion- 
ships m her home lown. 


V - 

■vV 


JOHN WINKIN JR. ,i| 

Colb) C ollege. Me. w,in 
named sioall-coMeee 
haseball coach ol' ilie 
>ear b\ ihe American 
Association of College 
Haseball t oaelies. In 
his 12-scar career W m- 
kin's teams have a 1 kk- 
SI-7 reeord and have 
won or lied tor II con- 
seciilise stale lilies. 


<'5 



WITole the readers take over 


VERDICT 

Sirs: 

After reading John Underwood's story on 
c<>llege football last fall ( T/ie College Oanie 
l\ Bc\i. Scpi. 20). I decided to compare col- 
lege football w ith pro football this year. My 
Jccision; college football b> a mile. 

Watching Tommy Prothro's gutty little 
UCl A Hniins win game after game, even 
though they vscrclhc unilcrdogsall the tintc. 
and seeing Heisman Trophy Winner Mike 
Ciarrett's fabulous runs have given me some 
of my greatest football thrills of all time. 

Two of the most exciting games I have 
ever seen were the L'C'LA-USC game and 
the Uosc Bowl, where the Brums heat the 
No. 1 team in the nation. In fact, all the 
bowl games were very good, while the NKL 
and AI L championship games were two of 
the dullest I had ever seen. 

l-rtim now on college football is my cup 
ofsplit T. 

Bill Wist 

Los Angeles 

EMPTY BOWL 

Sirs: 

W hat was the big idea of not including 
the Sugar Bowl game in your January 10 re- 
views,’ This was one of the most exciting of 
all the bow I games. Steve Spurrier put on an 
aerial circus that any fiHtlballornonfooiball 
fan would have enjoyed. Charley Casey's 
catch in the end zone in the fourth quarter 
was the most spectacular I have ever seen. 

MskV Jo Baiiy 

New Orleans 
Sirs: 

Moll hath no fury like a woman scorned — 
or a national alumni president who finds his 
school (Missouri) in a major bowl that is 
pivintcdly passed over by Si*ort.s iLLtiSTBAi- 
ti). I shall have nothing but contempt for 
your stulfy book from here to eternity. 

MpXRVin D. McQiiitN 

St. Louis 
.Sirs: 

Being a Mnd Degree 'Bama Fan. 1 de- 
voured your choice article on the Orange 
Bowl. However, if 1 were a Missouri or 
Florida fan. J would have mailed you a 
package containing a bowl Itllcd with sugar 
(complete with ant colony) with the cap- 
tion. "Didn't you forget something?" 

C. Ru.ssul Farmir Jk. 

Pensacola. Fla. 

Sirs: 

1 w ish to congratulate you on your splen- 
did and colorful coverage of the major bow l 
games. There seemed to be a lot of static in 
the air around the New Orleans area concern- 


ing your lack of coverage of the Sugar Bowl 
game, but 1 say. when New’ Orleans is able lo 
land two teams of national prominence and 
with something at stake, such as the nation- 
al title, then, and only then, w ill they deserve 
equal coverage in Sports Illusthatid. 

J I . Simpson 


New Orleans 


FOROOV FIRST 

Sirs; 

What a wonderful article on Forddy An- 
derson ( TruiUthn Sprouts in a Coiti/ieltl, 
Jan. 10)! It is a pleasure to learn that he has 
found a spot at the new Hiram Scott College. 
No man is better qiiulilicd lo do credit biUh 
to the college and to himself. 

You did allude lo Coach Anderson’s bas- 
ketball ability by saying he could dribble 
down the court and challenge his players to 
take the ball away from him, but it was dis- 
appointing not to find a single reference to 
the school at which he achieved basketball 
stardom and received his education — Stan- 
ford University. 

J. Dosauj McCRtADY 
Leominster, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Your article about the new Hiram Scott 
College on the outskirts of ScottsblulT, Neb. 
was very good, but I (and my fellow stu- 
dents) feel hurt. Wc also attend a new col- 
lege, Midwestern College in Denison. Iowa. 
W'c have hud an undefeated football team in 
our lirst season, and we have a very good 
basketball team. Conte sec us w lien vve play 
Hiram .Scott and judge for yourselves which 
school should have been written up first. 

S\ii LIAM McGinms 

Denison, Iowa 
Sirs: 

From one of a great m.Tny basketball fans 
who would rather sit in on a I orddy An- 
derstin-coachcd team’s losing clTort than 
watch some other team in victory, sincere 
thanks lo you and Writer Gerald Holland 
for Trailiiiun Sprouts in a Corii/ielil. 

I still will travel to Last Lansing for c.tch 
Spartan home game, but my heart is now 
beside the sandy Plane. 

Max E. B(.1 .be 

Grand Rapids 

FALCONRY 

Sirs: 

Are all your basketball writers graduates 
of St. Joseph's ( The Hu»k Isa Mighty Hunt' 
er, Jan. 10)? There must be some rational 
explanation for their prciKCUpalion with 
(he Hawks. St. Joe’s probably could beat the 
Celtics in (he Palestra, but they have con- 
sistently displayed their ntcdivKrity outside 


of it. Why don't you look to the South, 
where the top three teams in America arc 
playing ball? 


Nashville 


Richard Jlvvell 


Sirs; 

With so many "poverty games" with 
teams like Penn, the Hawks naturally rate 
much better than a team like Duke, which 
only beat weaklings like UCLA. Michigan 
and North Carolina. 

Curls A. Cubbison 

Clearwater. Fla. 

Sirs; 

■fhe Hawk may be a mighty hunter in the 
Palestra where panic and bedlam prevail, 
but in Provo, Utah, Larantic, Wyoming or 
Providence the Hawk is a dead duck. 

Pall E. f-LAMAND 

Rumford. R.l. 

Sirs: 

I’m glad to see that one of your writers 
knows where the hotbed of baskelbull is. 
The article by Frank Delord was sensation- 
all rite Hawks will lly high for many years. 

Jol Bolus 

PhiK'nixville, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Frank Deford says Charlie Wieners, the 
St. Joseph's I lawk, is called Cholly because 
"everybody in Philadelphia says Cholly for 
Charlie. ” Why is it that every lime your 
writers want to be cute about the way Phila- 
delphians pronounce words they listen to 
someone about a week removed from I he 
Bronx or Brooklyn? 

You can tell Deford that I work in an of- 
fice with four Charlies. 1 listened carefully. 
No one calls them Cholly. I asked eight peo- 
ple to listen for Cholly during (heir lunch 
hours and on the street. No one has heard 
a Cholly yet. 

Jamis F. Connor Jr. 

Philadelphia 


CAPITAL CAINS 


Now that it's over. I think that the year 
1965 has definitely proved the validity of 
southern C alifornia’s claim to be sports capi- 
tal of the U.S. Let’s see what happened. 

In basketball: the UCLA Bruins (Good- 
rich, Erickson) won their second straight 
national title in I9f4-65, and the I965-6() 
Bruins arc also serious contenders for the na- 
tional crown: the IV(>4-65 Lakers (West. 
Baylor) finished the second best team in the 
NBA, while the 1965-66 Lakers are already 
pulling away from the rest of the Western 
Division. 


eoniiniifd 


One reason your Bell phone will do 

even more for you in the future is that Western Electric 

is part of the Bell System. 


Some time in the future you'll be 
able to; (a) dial frequently called 
numbers using one or two digits: 
(b) have your telephone calls fol- 
low you when you visit across 
town; (c) add a third party to your 
phone call simply by dialing his 
number; (d) eliminate busy sig- 
nals: you’ll hear a "beep” that 
tells you a second call is waiting; 
and (e) do a lot of other things 
with your phone you never 
dreamed possible. 

But if all tills is in the future for 
you. it’s very much in the present 
for Western Electric. It has been, 
for some time. 


Making major changes in any- 
thing as vast and complex as the 
nationwide Bell telephone net- 
work takes a lot of advanced plan- 
ning and an enormous amount of 
work. That's why. together with 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Western Electric has devoted so 
much time and money to bring- 
ing these services to you. 

We have developed equipment 
for modifying existing dial offices. 
We have also put in over 2000 
man-years of work and spent 
more than $100,000,000 develop- 
ing a revolutionary new Electronic 
Switching System (ESS). 


And today we are spending 
more millions setting up to manu- 
facture the complex and precise 
equipment the system requires. 

A big risk for a manufacturer to 
take? Yes, but only by such sub- 
stantial investments can we bring 
constant improvements to your 
phone service, 

This goal is as important to 
Western Electric as it is to your 
Bell telephone company. We’re 
on the same Bell System team, 
We have been since 1882, work- 
ing together with the same pur- 
pose: to bring you the world's fin- 
est telephone service at low cost. 



19TH HOLE roniiniml 


In football; two southern California 
teams. UCLA and USC (Ciarrclt), were na- 
tionally ranked: the San Diego Chargers 
made it again to the championship game of 
the AFL. 

In baseball: the Dodgers (Wills. Dry.sdale. 
Koufax) proved supreme. 

In tennis: the UCl A team (Ashe. Crixtk* 
enden), the best doubles team in U.S. his- 
tory, won the national intereoUegiate title 
going away. 

In track: meets throughout the coiintrs 
had many athletes from southern California 
winning events; a southern California high 
school. Long llcaeh Polytechnic, had ihe 
best team in the nation. 

In many other spt)rts. such as swimming, 
gymnastics, sailing, etc., southern California 
was indeed well represented. No other area 
can claim so many excellent athletes. 

Jim Cuv i si s 

Long Beach. Calif. 

CUTTINC COURTESY 

Sirs: 

Hold it! Hold it! Cicorge Plimpton's ar- 
ticle on the waiving of Tackle Mike Bundra 
by the Giants was well written and sym- 
pathetically handled (Bii/ B'/n A/c. Courli? 
Dee. 13). 1 would enter, however, a small 
disclaimer in relation to the statement that 
the Buffalo Bills once "cut a player by b.M- 
ing the equipment manager clear out his 
locker." 

Never in the history of the Bills has a 
player been waived without the courtesy of 
a personal meeting with either the head 
coach - Busier Ramsey or Lou Sahan - or 
the director of player personnel. Harvey 
Johnson. 

Cm ( k Bi KK 

.Assistant General Manage' 

KutVulo 

THE OTHER SIDE 

Sirs; 

After reading the article entitled "Revolt" 
in your December 20 .Srrmn’AKO section. I 
rcali7cd that you were taking sides with the 
fishing sportsman as oppi'sed to the water 
skier. .Since your magazine is directed to- 
ward the sp^iris-minsled reader, I think you 
should have evaluated the facts in this par- 
ticular case a little better. You slate that I 
"buzzed" Mr. Weber's dock and imply that 
Mr. Weber was justilied m striking back by 
casting a "hookless dummy plug" around 
my waist. This was not the ease at all. First 
of all I didn't huz: Mr. Weber's diK’k. Wit- 
nesses slated I was approximately 75 feel 
from thediKk. Hardly buzzingdisiance. Mr. 
Weber proceeded to throw out the tishing 
line (75-poiind test) without any previous 
signal that we were bothering him. The line 
left an IH-inch scar across my waist. Diivct- 
ly after the incident I swam back to the divck 
to apologize for breaking his deep-sea lish- 


ing line. It was then that Mr. Weber stated 
that this was an intentional act to commit 
bodily harm. This conversation and my 
apology were also witnessed. 

Although I understand the problems be- 
tween skiers and fishermen, this mishap is 
n«>i one of them, Mr. Weber used the itmls 
of a lisherman only in anger. If skiing 75 
feet from Mr. Weber's dock had in some 
way annoyed hinv. he could have signaled us 
in a rca\i>nuhlf manner and we would have 
left. I am sure that if you will review the 
facts you will realize that the incident in- 
voked not a lisherman and a skier hut a 
skier and a man with a potentially danger- 
ous weapon. 

Piiii 1 1 sm\ 

Clearwaicr. Fla. 

LACNIAPPE 

Sirs: 

As a paying football fan I feel cniiilcd to 
put in my 2c worth, even though it probably 
won't go very far in this age of the half-mil- 
lion-dollar contract. These big bonus con- 
tracts come out of the fans' piKkeis. Be- 
sides pay ing at Ihe turnstiles, we pay a little 
at a lime to the bigheartcvlTV sponsors who 
charge us a penny here and a penny there 
for our razor blades, beer, tires and what 
have you. Soon the inevitable ticket increases 
will be upon U.S. 

Tor what? Can one of these unproved 
rookies provide more thrills and excitement 
than a I.arry W ilson playing with two bro- 
ken hands, or a John Unitas. Lenny Moore. 
Ku/zy Thurston. Ken Gray. Tommy Mc- 
Donald. Pete Retzlaff etc., etc.? 1 doubt it. 
If these rookies won't play for less I'd pre- 
fer to watch the old men like Jim Taylor. 
Bart .Starr and Paul Hornung and save the 
money. Besides, these "no-cut" contracts 
will ruin the game, not improve it. Can you 
invagine a rookie middle guard coming to 
camp 20 pounds overweight and not having 
to hustle to make the team'-’ Fven -All-Pros 
have to light to retain their positions, and 
that's why the 40 survivors arc the "best." 

The owners. I guess, are investing these 
large sums of money to till the stands each 
Sunday. If that's all they arc worried about 
I have a suggestion. The next time they have 
5.350,000 to throw away on u rookie, they 
ought to spend it instead on the fans, lake 
S5.(K)0 a week and offer it as an attendance 
prize. With seven home games a year the 
money would last 10 years (even without 
collecting iniercst). 

I'm sure that once the bonus offers were 
eliminated, we'd find Donny Anderson. 
Tommy Nobis. Carl McAdams, Jim Gra- 
bowski and company would be very happy 
to play for a mere S25.000 or $30,0tK) a year 
— providing, of course that they could make 
the team. 

Mll.IOS J. BlAl’DIM 

I asl St. Louis. Ill, 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SroHTS 1 1 1 ns IRA til). 

Time & Life HmlJing. RrK'LctcIler Cenier, 
New Yorl,. New York l(K):0. 


Tmw Inc. »lso publishes Ttsn, t «t. t ivBtvsi 
4nJ. in cnnjunciinn wiih ns siit>sidiaries. ilic 
Iniernuiional cijiiions of Timi jnJ Lili. 
<T)airman of ihc Board, Andrew Hei'keN: 
Cliairman. U«cuii»e Commillce, Ro> I, 
l-arAcn; Chairman. I inance Contmillee. 
Charles 1.. -Silllman: Presideni. i.inies A, 
I men; I secutnc Vice lYcsideni ami Tie.i«iir. 
er. D. VV, Bninibaiigh; Vice Prcsidcni and 
Sccreiarj. Bernard Barnes: Vice President 
and Ass'Mani lo llie Presideni. Arnold VV 
Carlson: Vice President and Comptroller. 
John J. Bjrvcy; Vice Pro/Jcni). Charles A 
Adams. Bernhard M. Auer. HMvtl Auslell, 
t dgur R. Baker, Charles B. Bear. Cla> BucX- 
hotil. K. M. Htickky. John L. Mallenhec-I.. 
Jerome S. H.irdy. Sidney L, James. Ar- 
thur VV. Keylor. Henry luce III, Ralph I). 
Paine Jr-. Weston C. Pollen Jr,. James R 
Slicpley: Awstattt Comptroller and Assisiani 
Secretary, Curtis C. Messingcr: Assisiuni 
Treasurers. VV. G. Davis, Evan S. Inyclv, 
Ricliard B. McKenunh. 
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Please mcUide a -SPORIS II I U.STRATm label in 
insure prompi service sstiencscr you write about )our 
subseripilnn. 

SPDHIS II I I, STRATI n, 

5-10 Nnnh Michigan Ase.. ( hiciigo. Ill, MVil I. 
Charles A. Adams. Vice President 

TO SUBSCRIBE 

mud this lorm wuh your pu>meni. 

Q new subscription. □ renew my subscription. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

U.S. and Canada: I >r. $7,50 

Mdiiury personnel anywhere m ihe world; I yr. $6.(111 
All other: I >r. $IU.IX) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

atiach label here 

If you're mO'ing, please Ivl us know five we*Ls 
before changing your address. Place maRJzine 
addtevv label here, prini ymir new address below. 
If you have a guesiion abtvui your suhscripiion, 
place yuur inaga/ine address label here and clip 
this form 10 your Iciief- 
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How to have a successful party in three words 
(The Smooth Canadian) or less (V.O.) 

More people drink Seagran^'s V.O. than any other brand 
ot impv>rrcd whisky (including scotch). It docs what no other 
one can— define.s sm< ?oth once and tor all. Light ? Of course. 
With all this going for it, how can a party “go” without it ? 

cuaaiAx MHisxr — 1 siend of sfieckd nHistics. 6 mtis old. ss 8 hoof sfAc^^M oismuss co. ii y. c 




You get a lot to like with a Marlboro 
filter, flavor, pack or box. 



